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OUR CALENDAR. 


— 


It is requested that notice of any alteration in 
the Calendar be sent to the Publisher rot 
later than Thursday Morning, 


N.B,—The name of the Minister of the Chapel 
is in all cases inserted, unless instructions 
are received to the contrary by Thursday 
morning before the date of issue. 


we Sa 
SUNDAY, December 4. 


LONDON. 

Acton, Creffield-road, 11.15 and 7, Rev. A. C. 
Hoxpen, M.A. 

Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Mr. A. ALLEN. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 
Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra-road, 
11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cresszy, D.D. 
Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley- 
road, 11.15 and 6.20, Rev. Epaar Daryn. 

Uroydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
11, Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A.; 73 Rev. 
W. J. Jupp. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, 
1] and 7, Rev. Frank K. Preeston. 

Finchley (Church End), Fern Bank Hall, Gravel 
Hill, 6.30, Mr. Stanney P. PENWARDEN. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11, Miss Amy WirHatt, B.A.; 6.30, Rev. 
JoHN ELLIs. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15 and 7, Rev. Rupoir Davis, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rosslyn -hill Chapel, 11.15, Rev. 
L. P. Jacks, M.A.; 6.30, Rev. Stoprorp R. 
BRooKE. 

Highgate-hill Unitarian Christian Church, 11 and 
7, Rev. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, High-road, 11, Mr. Sranuey P. Pen- 
WARDEN; 7, Rev. Dr. W. Tupor Jonts. 
Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11, Rev. 

Dr. Tupor Jonus; 7, Rev. W. H. Drummonp, 
B.A. d 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11 and 7, 
Rey. F. HANKINSON 
Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. C. Rorrr. 
Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 and 7, Rev. W. W. CoyYNowrETH 
PopE. 
Deptford, Church and Mission, Church-street, 
6.30 


Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green; 7, Rev. GorDoN CooPEr. 

Peckham, Avondale-road, 11 and 6,30, Rey. 
LAWRENCE CLARE. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond - road, 11.15 
and 7, Dr. F. W. G. Foat, D.Litt, M.A. 
Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7, Rev. J. 

LionEt TAYLER. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, 1], Rev. Joun 

Exuis; 6.30, Mr. J. Krysman. 

University Hall, Gordon-square, 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. J. Paar Hoprps. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Bill, 11, Rev. W. J. Jupp; 7, Rev. W. G. 
TARRANT. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, Worple-road, 
7, Rev. J. A. PEARSON, 

Wood Green Unity Church, 11, and 7, Rey. 
JosEPH WILSON. 

Woolwich, Carmel Chapel, Auglezea-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 


ApERYstwYTH, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30. Supply. 

Baru, Trim-street Chapel, 11, Rev. J. McDowz11; 
6.30, Rev. R, Nico Cross, M.A. 

Berxrast, All Souls’ Church, Elmwood Avenue, 
11.30 and 7, Rev. Exzison A. Voysery, M.A. 

Breminauam, Old Meeting Church, Bristol-street, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. JosepH Woop. 

BremiveHam, Church of the Messiah, Broad- 
street, Rev. Epaar I. Frrep, B.A. 

Bracxpugn, King William street, near Sudell 
Cross, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Buacxroot, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. J. Horaon Sxorr. 

BxiacKpPoon, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

Boron, Halliwell-road Free Church, 10.45, 
Scholars’ “Service; 6.380, Rev. J. Isnan 
Jonzs, M.A. 

Bovurnemours, Unitarian Church, West Hill-road, 
ll and 6.30, Rey. VY. D. Davis. 
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Braprorp, Chapel Lane Chapel, 10.30 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. MoLAcunan, 

BricutTon, Free Christian Church, New-road, 11 
and 7, Rev. Primstiry PRIME. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 1] and 6.30, 
Rey. GEORGE STREET. 

CamBripecr, Assembly Hall, Downing-street, 
11.30, Principal H. C. Marrra (of Calcutta). 

CuatHaAm, Unitarian Christian Church, Ham- 
mond-hill 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. M. Wuits- 
MAN. 

CHELMsFoRD, Unitarian Church, Legg-street, 6.30, 
Mr. EE. R. Fyson. 

CuxEsTER, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. Jenxin Evans. 

Cuirron, Oakfield-road Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
E. W. Lummis, M.A. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 
and 6.30, Rey. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dupin, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. E. 
Savett Hicks, M.A. 

Evesnam, Oat-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. E. Witrtams, B.A. 

GATESHEAD, Unity Church, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
W. WHson. 

Ger Cross, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Pickrerina. 

Gorton, Brookfield Church, 10.45 and 6.30. 

Guinprorp, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
11 and 6.30, Mr. GEorcE Warp. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. L. Burrows. 

Horsnam, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. J. J. MARTEN. 

Lreps, Mill Hill, 10.45, Rev. CuHarnntes HARGROVE; 
6.30, Rev. Marturw R. Scort. 

LurcrestEeR, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. T. JENKYNS. 

LrrcesTER, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
J. Worstey AUSTIN. 

LiveRPooL, Ancient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHas. CRADDOCK. - 

LivERPOOL, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Roserts. 

LiverPooL, Ullet-road, Sefton-park, 1], Rev. 

«4 J. C. Opeurs, B.A.; 6.30, Prof. su0, dss 
Vaswant, M.A. 

Marpstonn, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER /'ARQUHARSON. 

MorrroNuAMestEAD, Devon, Cross Chapel, 11 
and 3, Rev. A. LANCASTER. 

New BriauTon and Liascarp, Memorial Church, 
Manor-road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Parry. 

Neweort, Isle of Wight, Unitarian Church, 
High-street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Ruppur. 

Oxrorp, Manchester College, 11.30, Rev. H. Gow, 
B.A. 
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Portsmoutu, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45. 

Portsmouts, St. Thomas-street, 6.45, Rev. 
T. Bonp. 

Pruston, Unitarian Chapel, Church-street, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. C. TRAVERS. 

ScarporoucH, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. JosEPH WAIN. 

Srvenoaxs, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. J. F. PaRMIvTEr. 


Suurrimip, Upper Chapel, 11, Rev. C. J. Struet, | 


M.A.; 6.30, Rev. James C. STREET. 

SipmoutH, Old Meeting, High-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wittr1am Aaar. 

Sovururort, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. Dovatas WALMSLEY, B.A. 

SourHamprTon, Church of the Saviour, London- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. R. ANDREAE, 
M.A. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rev. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunsripgz Wrtts, Dudley Institute, Dudley- 
road, Morning Service, 11; Evening Ser- 
vice and Lecture, 6.30, Rev. GrorRGE 
BurNETT STALLWORTHY. 3 

Wareuam, South Street, 6.30, Mr. 
CoLEMAN. 

West Krirpy, Meeting Room, Grange-road 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawzzs. 
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HAMBURG, 


The Church of the Liberal Faith, Logenhaus, 
Welckerstrasse, 11, Rev. GARDNER PRESTON. 


CAPETOWN. 
Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, Hout-street 
6.45, Rev. RAMSDEN BALMFORTH. +. 


VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA. | 
First Unitarian Church, Eagles Hall, Govern- 
ment-street, 7.30, Rey. H- G. KELLINGTON, 
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Situations 


VACANT AND WANTED. 
; “ 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


i YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 

CIES in their Commercial Department 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good 
Education and Manners. No Premium re- 
quired. Term of Indentures four years.— 
Apply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 
Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


PPOINTMENT WANTED.—Estate 
Building Surveyor and fill up time Sec- 
retarial or similar work. References, salary.— 
Address, T. C., INQuirER Office, 3, Essex-street, ~ 
Strand, W.C. 


YOUNG SWISS LADY Ope : 
wishes to hear of Secretarial Wor + 
(French and German) ; or would teach young ca) 
SRE E oa P., Essex Hall, Hssex-street, 
rand. 


ADY WANTED (January) as Work- 
ing Housekeeper (Cheshire) for Widower. 
4 children, youngest 9 years.—9, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, Ww.c. ety: 
wa eee ‘ 


i Peek wishes to hear of another lady 

to share her small house in Manchester __ 
district. Modern, electric light. Share would — 
be very moderate.—Address, 10, INQUIRER 
Office, 3, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. Oe ae 
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The Fnquirer, 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 

To all parts of the World :— | 
PER QUARTER “ rae 
Par Haur-YEAR 1... “vs 
PER YBAR ... é 

One Shilling per year extra will be charged it oredit is taken. 

Cheques, &c., for Subscriptions, &e., shoule be 

made payable to Tum INQUIRER Publishing — 
Company, Ltd., at 3, Essex Street, Strand, W. 
All communications for the Editor should b 


to 23, Cannon Place, Hampstead, N.W., endor: 
“ Inquirer.” , 
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RATES. | 


ADVERTISEMENT 
. £8.48 


Per PAGE ase 4g: ce Ou 
Haur Pacer... aes ove GOD! 
PER COLUMN ... 9 sn ey 2 OY: 
IncH In COLUMN . 0. Ba 
Front Pacr—Incu inCotumn 0 4 


PREPAID RATES, 


< 
All orders under this heading mii 
be accompanied by remittanc, 


Charitable Appeals, 1d._ 
Second and further insertions 
For Appeals occupying large 8: 
quotation will be sent on application. 

Calendar Notices, 10/- for entire y 
two lines; extra lines, 4d.each, = 

Births, Marriages, and D 
1d, per word. Minimum charge, 1s. 

Situations Vacant and Wanted 
20 words, 1s. Each additional 6— 
part of 6 words, 3d. Second and foll 
insertions, half-price. ; 

All communications and paym 
spect of Advertisements shoul 

é r, “Inquirer” Office 
street, Strand, W.C. 
_ Advertisements should arriv 


‘Twelve o’clock on TH RSD 
the same week, 
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tions for the Business Manager should 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_—_ Ty the eager contest of the election most 
of the other strong interests of life must be 
allowed, for the moment, to sink into 

oblivion. It is probably right that it 
should be so. However superior persons 
may pretend that politics is only a clever 
game, the instinct which treats an election 

as a contest between vital principles is the 
right one. We ought to care how our 
hie country is governed, and whether the con- 
ditions of life are the most favourable we 
can contrive for the happiness and progress 
of the mass of the population. Religion 
imposes no political formula upon its ad- 
herents, but it demands that political 
action shall be controlled by noble motives 
and directed to the common good. It 
warns men against the use of the unclean 
weapons of personal slander and distor- 

_ tion of the truth; and it teaches them, 

because it believes in God and His omni- 

_ potence, that life must come before pro- 

 perty, the happiness of all before the 

privilege of the few, and sacrifice for the 


personal safety. 
* * a 


pene German Reichstag has been dis- 
The 


mt eee ty aroused suspicion in liberal 
2 _ minds by its extreme pretensions to auto- 
he cracy. The Imperial Chancellor, in defend- 
Sa the speech, made the following re- 
. markable statement :—‘‘ The Prussian 
onstitution is not acquainted with the 
idea of the sovereignty of the people. The 
Prussian kings are, in relation to the 
people, kings in their own right, and in 
view of the democratic inclination to treat 


sake of the whole before the desire for’ 


the King of Prussia should strongly em- 
phasise his consciousness of being subject 
to no sovereignty of the people. The 
personal irresponsibility of the King, the 
independence and primordial nature of 
the monarchical right are fundamental 
ideas of our political life which have re- 
mained alive even in the period of con- 
stitutional deyelopment.’’ 


eo 


* oo ** 


Ir these things are still sincerely believed 
it is well that they should be expressed 
sometimes in such a strong and repellent 
form. It helps people who have still some 
sentimental attachment to the political 
ideas of the Middle Ages to see clearly 
the consequences of a doctrine of personal 
irresponsibility and hereditary right. Not 
only do claims of this kind stand in the 
way of the political progress of the people. 
They are also inconsistent with intellectual 
freedom and the wider spiritual move- 
ments of our time. Religious liberalism 
in Germany has no more subtle and per- 
sistent foe than this doctrine of heaven- 
born autocracy. The two things belong to 
different worlds, and between them there 
is no possibility of compromise. 


* * * 


Ir, is announced that Dr. Armitage 
Robinson has decided, on grounds of 
health, to exchange the Deanery of West- 
minster for that of Wells. Dr. Robinson 
has not been a conspicuous figure in the 
eyes of the public, and his occasional 
sermons in the Abbey have not roused any 
keen interest ; but he has been a careful 
administrator, and as a scholar of broad 
sympathies and cautious temper he has 
done work of the best kind in stimulating 
the study of the New Testament and 
arranging courses of theological lectures 
for the clergy on modern lines. The 
appointment of his successor will be a 
matter of some difficulty, as no man seems 
to be clearly marked out by brilliant gifts 
and broad sympathies for the office. The 
Abbey is not so strong as it used to be in 


London with a man of prophetic gift, 
who will combine reverence for splendid 
historical associations with keen sensitive- 
ness to the special needs and oppor en 
of modern life, 


a * a 


Turoven the Provincia of Como the 
announcement is made that several parish 
priests of that diocese, suspected of Modern- 
ism, held a meeting on November 18 in 
a village near Lugano for the purpose of 
discussing the anti-modernist oath to be 
exacted, in accordance with the recent de- 
crees, of all parish priests and their assistant 
clergy. Jt will be remembered that the 
decrees themselves mentioned only con- 
fessors, preachers, and such of the clergy 
as are engaged in teaching, as those who 
would be required to take the oath. But 
the Bishop of Como has issued a circular 
to his clergy in which the requirements of 
the decree are given the extended scope 
indicated above. It is said that some 
priests protested against the circular from 
the pulpit. The meeting of protest referred 
to by the Provincia was held without any 
secrecy, and other meetings are spoken 
of as not improbable. We welcome these 
signs of courage and independence in Italy, 
which, unfortunately, have been lacking 
among the Modernist clergy in France. It 
is only by the force of moral conviction that 
the movement can prosper. 

* * X* 

EnatisH readers will learn with interest 
that the Meeting House in Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania, the small town where 
Dr. Priestley passed the last ten years of 
his life, has been re-opened and dedicated 
as a Joseph Priestley Memorial. The pre- 
sent church, which has not been used for. 
worship since 1877, was built in 1834; but 
the little company of ‘‘ rational Chris- 
tians,’’ who formed themselves into a 
Unitarian Society, was gathered by Dr. 
Priestley, and he ministered to them until 
his death in 1804, The building has now 
been restored with taste and simplicity 
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and regular services will be held. Several 
members of the Priestley family still live 
in the neghbourhood, and have taken a 
practical interest in the scheme. 

% % CI 


In the course of a sermon at the re- 
opening service on October 24, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot gave the following estimate of 
Priestley’s character :— 

“‘ Behind the discoveries that Priestley 
made we can discover the method and 
spirit of the man. His scientific conclu- 
sions are now commonplace. They are 
woven into the warp and woof of our 
everyday thinking and living, but the spirit 
in which he wrought is an eternal influence. 
It was because he was an industrious, 
honest, and reverent man that he was a 
great discoverer. His mind was open and 
eager for new acquisitions. His noble 
impatience could not be restrained by 
ridicule or opposition. He worked until 
his visions were verified, and until his con- 
ceptions arranged themselves in order and 
harmony. Even then he sought new 
truth; and, whether it buttressed or 
shattered his theories, it was equally wel- 
come. He loved truth better than any 
system of his own.” 

* * * 


Tue annual report (for 1909) of Dr. 
Newman, the Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, was issued on Tuesday. 
It is a social document of first-rate impor- 
tance, and illustrates the way in which 
far-reaching reforms may be carried 
through by administrative action without 
any blare of trumpets. Children in the 
public elementary schools are now in- 
spected medically both when they enter 
and when they leave school. It is pos- 
sible, accordingly, not only to compile 
statistics of disease, but also to test the 
efficacy of the methods used to combat 
phthisis, defective vision, decay of the 
teeth, and various forms of uncleanliness. 
It is satisfactory to learn that there are 
now 986 doctors engaged in the school 
service. Of these 73 are women, and in 
addition about 152 local authorities have 
appointed nurses. 

* * * 

THE report gives full details of the 
methods employed to combat incipient 
disease, and the ways in which the co- 
operation of parents and teachers can be 
enlisted. Dr. Newman is deeply concerned 
about the improvement of national 
physique, but he advocates physical rather 
than military training. 

** A scheme of national physical training 
. .. . must be conceived,” he says, “ from 
an immensely wider point of view than that 
of compulsory military service, and it must 
begin with the children and not with the 
adults. Nor is ‘ military drill,’ as such, 
desirable in any event for children under 
14 years of age. Even from a military 
standpoint the inculcation of discipline and 


the development of physique are to be 
preferred, in children, to any attempts at 
formal military drill. Moreover, the 
acquirement of prompt and_ willing 
obedience, of good manners, of ‘ address,’ 
all so valuable to the child, whatever his 
future occupation may be, can probably 
be more readily obtained by means of 
Swedish exercises than by military drill. 
The twofold contribution from the schools 
of a State to its army should be strict dis- 
cipline coupled with healthy physique.” 


%* * #* 


THE report concludes on a buoyant note 
of optimism, characteristic of the strong 
man who is devoting himself to the cause 
of human welfare :— 

“ The careful student and worker in this 
field of public service may find in the 
report something more than the record of 
the advance of a great reform, something 
more than the alleviation of suffering. He 
may find, I think, beneath its monotonous 
record of disease and disability the mani- 
festation of a great and worthy partner- 
ship—what has been well called ‘ the joint 
obligation of an indissoluble partnership’ 
—between voluntary workers and paid 
workers, between local authorities and 
central government, between the individual 
and the community, which, whatever be 
its other fruits, cannot fail of good result 
in bringing about a larger measure of that 
co-ordination and unification which is 
perhaps the greatest single need in the 
sphere of English local government. Nor 
is that all. He may find also a new under- 
standing of the amplitude, purpose, and 
opportunity of education, a new application 
of it, fresh fields to be conquered by it. 
And, lastly, I think he cannot fail to see 
that healthy childhood is not only a good 
in itself but the foundation of a healthy 
race.” 

* * * 

We print elsewhere a letter from Dr. 
W. C. Coupland on the subject of an 
extended lectionary. It is not a question 
which is likely to be solved by argument, 
for while abstract logic may be on one side, 
experience is almost decisively on the 
other. The place of the reading of Scrip- 
ture in a religious service is that of an 
utterance which has the sanction of long 
usage, and the sacred associations of per- 
sonal and racial memories. It is, in other 
words, common religious language in a 
sense in which passages culled from various 
sources and chosen by the private taste of 
the minister can never be. An enlarged 
Bible can only come out of the quickened 
consciousness of a whole community. No 
editor endowed with the best gifts of 
spiritual insight and literary taste is com- 
petent for the task; and the discussions 
and decisions of a committee are an im- 
possible substitute for the living consent of 
experience. We do not deny that an 
anthology of beautiful passages may have 
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its use in stimulating the imagination and 
widening the sympathies ; but it cannot 
take the universal place of the Bible or 
compete with it in our affections. 

Sd * * 


Tue failure of the experiments which 
have been made in this direction cannot 
be accounted for simply by the popular 
dislike of innovations or an obstinate ad- 
herence to irrational doctrines of inspira- 
tion. The real reason lies much deeper. 
In the instincts and affections, which find 
their language in the Bible, there is a sense 
of unity and fellowship, the recognition 
of a common spiritual culture and devo- 
tional attitude, which are of priceless value 
to the peoples of the Western world. 
Anything which is to take its place or to 
compete with its supremacy must have 
in it the same note of general acceptance 
and interpret, with a similar beauty and 
plainness of speech, the needs and aspira- 
tions of common men. When the time 
comes for us to add fresh chapters to the 
Bible, and that day may be nearer to its 
dawning than we sometimes think, it will 
not be as the result of an intellectual 
demand for breadth, but of areligiouscon- 
sciousness of power. 

* * * S 

WE are tempted to add one further word 
on the same subject. Any demand for 
what is called an ‘‘ extended lectionary ’’ 
has arisen, so far as we know, in small 
coteries of educated people. The Bible 
on the other hand, on the ground of its 
history and its own inherent qualities, 
appeals equally to all sorts and conditions 
of men. In this way it is the visible 
symbol of our unity. In moments of joy 
and sorrow, which reduce life to its sim- 
plest terms, in the depths of Christian 
experience, it speaks to every rank of 
life and every level of culture. Any 
attempt to substitute for it a type of 
devotional literature less wide in itsappeal, _ 
or more dependent upon peculiarities of = 
taste or knowledge, runs the risk of exalting __ 
the sectional above the universal. Edu- 
cated people, above all others, should hold — 
fast to everything which keeps them in — 
warm and intimate fellowship with ieee 
religion ofthe simple and the poor. 
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*.* We shall publish next week an im- 
portant article by Principal J. E. Carpenter — 
dealing with the controversy raised by 
Drew’s book on ‘‘ The Christ Myth.’” 


Owine to an unexpected pressure of os 
engagements Mr. a, M. Myers has not beewa / 


which we mehicced last week. We h 
to publish it at a later date. 


Tue article on Immortality, bye 
fessor G. Dawes Hicks, which appeare 
our columns last week, will be re- 
immediately in pamphlet form ‘1 


habits ; 
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PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 


Ar first sight there seems little likeli- 
hood of connection between these two 
terms. Their conjunction seems more the 
product of sheer wilfulness than anything 
else; for most people would probably 
declare at once that, of all things remote 
from practicability, mysticism is the most 
remote. The mystic, these people would 
say, is at best only a romantic dreamer, 
and at worst a morbid monomaniac. In 
either case, the outstanding character- 
istic of the mystic is his aloofness from real 
life. This popular view seems to me 
fundamentally mistaken. So far from 
being unpractical, real mysticism is pre- 
eminently practical, so much so that no 
kind of so-called practical life or practical 
activity is worth having without some 
sorts of mysticism. Of all the easy dis- 
tinctions to which our fallible human 
intelligence is prone, that between ‘‘ the 
practical man’’ and _ other kinds of 
men, dreamers, theorists, visionaries, 
mystics, and the like, is among the most 
unsatisfactory and fallacious. Heaven pre- 
serve us from the merely practical man! 
If the ‘‘ thoroughly practical’? and the 
** simply practical,’’? about which we hear 
so much, were anywhere possible, they 
would be most dead, most dull, and most 
desolatingly dreary. Life is impossible 
without theory, and not worth having 
without dream and vision and inward, 
mystical experience. Probably the general 
tendency to regard mysticism as thoroughly 
unpractical arises, on the one hand, from 
sheer ignorance of the essential character 
of the mystical experience, and, on the 
other, from a too exclusive attention to 


_ certain extreme forms which that experi- 


ence has taken in various cases. Even 
critics of repute have been led astray in 
one or other of these ways. 

Thus, for example, we find Professor 
Andrew Seth declaring, without qualifica- 
tion, that ‘‘ the type of character to which 
mysticism is allied is passive, sensuous, 
feminine, rather than independent, mascu- 
line, and ethically vigorous.’? Such an 
observation is historically untrue, whilst 
there is in reality nothing in the typically 
mystical experience to warrant such a 
generalisation. ‘True, of course, it is that 


‘mysticism has taken very extreme forms, 


from an exaggerated gnosticism on the one 
side to an equally exaggerated quietism 
on the other; but here the extremes are 
not the essence of the thing, though they 
represent, in an intensified degree, certain 
essential aspects in it. It is a mistake to 
suppose that all mystics must be of the 
type of Schwester Katrei, the real or 
reputed disciple of Eckhart, whose ambition 
was to become wholly dead to finite things, 
and who apparently, in the end, realised 
her ambition by falling into a cataleptic 
trance of considerable duration. Mystics 
are not necessarily sentimental people, 
wayward, capricious, and of rebellious 
they do not perforce betake 
themselves to the mountain tops and the 
woods or avoid their fellow men. Even 
if, like Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, they do 
commune with their souls in silence for 
many years—which, by the way, is no 
bad thing te do—they, in the end, generally 
return to the daily round and common 


task. The philosophical founder of all 
European mysticism, Plotinus, was an 
excellent man of business, frequently 
sought after, whilst Eckhart, the greatest 
of all speculative mystics, was an intensely 
practical person, reputed most excellent 
in the keeping of accounts. 

The fact is that the best mystics, the 
truest of their kind, “eat and drink, and 
see God also.’’ Jesus, an unsullied mystic 
if ever there was one, ‘‘ came eating and 
drinking.” Naturally, men said he had a 
devil, because he did these common, practi- 
cal things, and yet preached the Kingdom of 
Heaven and knew God. The secret, par 
excellence, of the mystic everywhere, his 
peculiar distinguishing feature, is just 
this seeing of God also, this knowledge of 
the Divine World and the Eternal Order 
which accompanies him at every moment 
in life. Of course, the mystic holds that 
at the very heart and source of knowledge 
and of life there is a mystery. Without 
the mystery there could be no mystic. 
This central mystery is not something un- 
knowable, in the common or the Spencerian 
sense, but something which, because it lies 
at the very basis of all, quite transcends 
the knowledge of the understanding, with 
its distinctions of subject and object, here 
and there, self and other. The mystic 
looks ever from the many. to the One, 
away from multiplicity and manifoldness 
towards unity, away from the phenomenal 
world conditioned by the categories of the 
understanding to the ideal and transcend- 
ent world, which gives conditions to 
phenomena, but is itself unconditioned. 

Philosophically, of course, the mystic is 
everywhere a monist and an idealist. 
The one thing that is real for him is the 
absolute idea itself, the complete, ideal 
meaning of things, the complete purpose 
within things, behind and beyond, and at 
the same time conditioning, all phenomenal 
and finite existence. Where the mystic 
differs from other men is in the emphasis 
he lays on a certain method by which, as 
he thinks, he can be lifted above the 
phenomenal world of the understanding 
into personal communion with the divine 
and transcendent world. This method is 
that of immediacy, of direct, immediate, 
inward cognition. Logical argument will 
not bring the soul into knowledge of God ; 
the categories of the understanding will 
not achieve Him; even the completest 
and most systematic speculation of the 
intellect will not admit to the inner shrine 
of reality. There is, however, that within 
the soul itself which, given free play, 
released from the bondage of finitude, 
leads directly and immediately to the 
vision of God. The coming to God 
depends on the presence in the soul of the 
divine spark, on that ‘‘ bright effluence 
of bright essence increate’’ which alone 
can penetrate the impenetrable darkness 
of the eternal light of the Godhead. No 
external thing can help the soul in its 
search for God. The loftiest heights of 
the knowledge of the understanding fall 
infinitely below the altitude of the Divine. 
A man needs not only knowledge, but also 
wisdom, and wisdom is born, the begotten 
Word of God in the heart, not made by 
processes of reasoning. The mystic, in 
the last resort, rejects all authority, and 
relies solely on intense, individual experi- 
ence; the basis of his life is ‘‘ the sensa- 


tion of some form of immediate communion 
with God.’’ The ways of knowledge and 
understanding, even the ways of the moral 
life, lead but to the shores of the un- 
fathomable ocean of God, whereon if a 
man would embark, he must abandon the 
ship of his soul completely to the guidance 
of the inward light. 

The real secret and power, and the 
characteristic feature, of mysticism con- 
sists in just this dependence on im- 
mediacy, on inward experience. Other 
men are dependent upon traditions, 
upon the accepted opinions of others, 
upon abstract formulas and accredited 
beliefs. Not so the mystic! ‘* The 
essence of the mystical doctrine is the 
recognition that all abstract formulas must 
fail in the presence of the highest truth, 
whose own innermost nature it is to be 
absolutely simple, and yet beyond words. 
Hence only religious experience can really 
touch this truth. Argument, tradition, 
authority—all these fail. When that 
which is perfect comes, that which is in 
partis to be taken away. And the perfect, 
according to the mystic, is reached as soon 
as you abstract from all that is derived 
or explicit, and return to the depth, to the 
source, to the fountain of the Godhead. 
But that you apprehend only hy an act of 
inward surrender to the divine presence 
and absoluteness. Other men hear of God, 
read about God, believe in God, serve God. 
The mystic, in so far as he speaks with 
authority, declares that he has in some 
measure attained God.” (Royce, ‘* Studies 
of Good and Evil,’’ 286.) This attain- 
ment of God is the secret of mysticism, 
this personal life lived here and now in and 
by and through the Divine. This im- . 
mediate attainment may set a host of 
questions -at work, and so lead to the 
intellectual activity, the metaphysic, and 
enosticism of speculative mysticism, or it 
may involve certain deep emotional experi- 
ences which incline him who enjoys them 
to seek renewed states of contemplation, 
quietism, or ecstasy. But the essential 
thing is neither the systematised meta- 
physic nor the ecstatic contemplation, but 
the immediate certainty of Gcd and of His 
Kingdom. And this attainment of Gcd, 
so far from being unpractical, is the most 
intensely practical thing any man can 
here be concerned with. It is the very 
essence of religion, and, little as we may 
sometimes seem to suspect it, religion is 
the most practical of all human concerns, 
the end which, as Hegel said, contains 
all other ends. 

If there is one thing more than another 
which we need in the world of religion 
to-day, it is just a revival of mysticism, a 
renewal of mystical experience. Religion 
seems in many quarters to be gradually 
but surely getting lost in the lower orders 
of life, in morality, in social service, in all 
sorts of so-called practical endeavour for 
the welfare of humanity. Yet these are 
not the essential things, in the last resort 
are not religion at all. We were told to 
seek first the Kingdom of God, and the rest 
should be added to us. The heart of 
religion is still the Kingdom of Heaven, 
not an outward moral order or social state 
to be attained by good works, but an 
inward, spiritual experience to be reached 
by faith and enjoyed eternally in a moment 
of mystical exaltation, The Kingdom of 
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Heaven is for the saved soul, for the heart 
which, abandoning all finitude as in itself 
worthless, throws itself on God, and is 
yranted then the vision of eternity. That 
vision is a mystery, not to be taken by 
force of good works nor attained by 
scientific observation, but revealed to the 
soul of faith in the moment when selfhood 
is no more. The very foundation of any 
worthy practical life is found in the relation 
existing between the soul and God ; except 
a man be in some way right with God, he 
cannot, by any possibility, get right with 
this world. And this securing of right 
relations with the Divine is a definitely 
personal, individual, and inward matter ; 
it consists in and depends upon immediate 
experience. In other words, the basis 
of sound, practical life is mysticism, and 
nothing else. It is animmediate certainty 
of the exclusive and eternal reality of an 
unseen world of absolute meaning and, 
value which, possessed in this immediate 
fulness of experience, conditions every 
intellectual and moral activity, To get 
into touch with that realm of the Infinite, 
of which we are dimly aware at every 
moment, to find a real point of contact, 
in experience, with God, and to make that 
experience of the unseen and eternal into 
the basis of our life in time, that is the 
meaning of religion, and the one thoroughly 
practical thing we can set ourselves to 
accomplish. And this we cannot have 
without mysticism. Therefore it is that 
T maintain an intimate connection between 
mysticism and the practical life, and plead 
for a renewed acquaintance with the 
mystical experience, and a wide extension 
of the whole spirit and mood of mysticism 
itself, 
Srantey A. Mutror. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE astonishing mentality of certain 
French Catholics was illustrated by a lead- 
ing article on the floods in the Croix of 
November 22. The Crozz is a thoroughly 
representative paper; it has a far larger 
circulation than any other Catholic paper 
in France, and is a semi-official organ of 
the Vatican, in close touch with Mer. 
Benigni and the Correspondance Romaine. 
The thesis of its leading article is that the 
floods of last January, and the slight re- 
currence of them caused by the recent rise 
of the Seine, were divine judgments on 
France for its anti-clericalism. This is 
established by a series of alleged coinci- 
dences, not always very convincing. 
It was on January 17 that the long debate 
on the education question began in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and on January 20 
and 21 the action for libel brought by the 
Association of Elementary School Teachers 
against the Archbishop of Rheims came 
before the courts, as a climax to this 
** week of blasphemy.’’ 

What follows must be given in the 
exact words of the Catholic organ: ‘‘ God 
at once replied to these provocations by 
sending rains so abundant that, on the 


21st, we called attention in the Croix to 
the disquieting nature of the floods that 
were beginning. On the 22nd two of the 
metropolitan lines in Paris ceased to work. 
At last, on the 24th, as if Providence wished 
to force Parliament to listen to the voice 
of Heaven, the Palais-Bourbon was in dark- 
ness.’’ The deputies, indifferent to the 
divine warning, gave, by candle-light, the 
‘‘impious vote ” which closed the debate. 
The ministerial declaration, which con- 
tained a pledge of fidelity to the principles 
of neutrality and ‘‘ laicisme,’’ was respon- 
sible for the recent rise of the Seine. It 
was read in the Chamber on November 8, 
and the rain began thesameday. Mysteri- 
ous importance is attached to the fact that, 
both in January and November, the river 
took twelve days to reach high-water mark. 
The tribal deity worshipped by the 
Croiz must be less intelligent or less just 
than the tribal deity of ancient Israel. 
When Jahveh sent plagues on Egypt He 
spared the chosen people; the Seine has 
shown no respect for the houses of devout 
Catholics ; indeed, the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main was one of the quarters that suffered 
most in January. 

This article is typical of the sort of 
thing that the Croix serves up to its readers 
about once a week. If an anti-clerical 
mayor in some remote village happens to 
die suddenly, the Croiz is on the spot and 
the incident becomes a divine judgment 
which has ‘‘profoundly moved the inhabi- 
tants.’’? What blasphemy ofatheists could 
equal the blasphemy which attributes to 
Divine Love the evil passions of the Crow, 
gloating over the misfortunes of its oppo- 
nents? Truly, ‘‘ Man makes God in his 
own image.’’ 

If the regulations unanimously adopted 
by the French Bishops ate approved by the 
Pope, the papal decree on First Communion, 
which caused so much alarm among French 
Catholics, will be evaded in France. The 
Bishops propose that, while parents shall 
be encouraged to send their children to 
communion from the age of seven, the 
actual first communion shall be private, 
without any ceremony ; and there shall be 
a ‘‘Solemn First Communion,’’ as at 
present, at the age of eleven, preceded by 
two years’ catechism. It is obvious that 
this. will mean, in practice, the maintenance 
of the present system with little alteration, 
for the great majority of parents will not 
send their children to communion at all 
until the corporate ceremony. It remains 
to be seen whether the Pope will sanction 
this ingenious evasion of his decree. Ifhe 
does, it will be the first time that the opinion 
of the French episcopate has been listened 
to by Pius X. ; but it is also.the first time 
that the bishops have ventured to express 
their opinion with any sort of persistence. 
They expressed their opinion in favour of 
the acceptance of the conditions of the 
Separation Law, but it was in a secret 
ballot, and, when the Pope rejected their 
advice, they not only submitted, but the 
majority of them pretended that they had 
always desired a decision against the law. 
Since then they have never dared, until 
now, to express any opinion at all. In the 


present case there has been no general | 
assembly of the French episcopate; the 


Pope will not permit all the Bishops t 
meet together. But there have ean 


| regional assemblies, and the thirty bishops 


of the floods in January was the unu 


| weather. Ifwe have adry and 
cold winter there is no reason to | 
»| serious floods. Meanwhile, alt yu 
have “been taken to pare ¢ 


from every part of France, who are ‘‘ pro- 
tectors ’’ of the Catholic Institute at Paris, 
took the opportunity of their annual meet- 
ing last week to discuss the matter, and to 
agree on the regulations which had already 
been approved by their colleagues. 

The political event of the month has 
been the resignation of M. Briand’s Cabinet 
immediately after receiving a vote of con- 
fidence from the Chamber and the con- 
stitution of another Ministry under the 
same chief. M. Briand’s method of ridding 
himself of colleagues who had become 
inconvenient was more ingenious than 
loyal; the immediate difficulty was the 
proposed legislation in regard to strikes 
and trade unions of public employees, as 
to which M. Millerand, M. Viviani, and other 
members of the late Government did not see * 
eye to eye with M. Briand. The new =. 
Ministry obtained a vote of confidence by 
a reduced majority, but it cannot be said 
to command universal respect. The 
majority of its members are extremely 
undistinguished gentlemen—some of them — 
were previously almost unknown—and it 
is too evident that M. Briand desired, above 
all, colleagues who would implicitly obey 
him, M. Caillaux unkindly nicknamed the 
new Cabinet, ‘‘ Le Ministére de gens de 
maison,’ and the name has stuck. Some — 
hoped that M. Briand intended to take 
the opportunity of forming a Government 
representing all the moderate groups of the 
Republican party, and of defining his 
position more clearly, But the new 
Cabinet is, with one exception, composed — 
of senators and deputies who, at least 
nominally, belong to the Left, while M. | 
Briand’s majority is largely drawn from 
the Centre and the Moderate Right. So- 
confusion is worse confounded. On 
other hand, M. Briand has thrown over the 
Clericals, who previously supported him, 
and made declarations which suggest that 
he wishes to win Radical support for social 
legislation which is, to say the least,not pro~ 
gressive, by an aggressive anti-clericali: 
quite opposed to his previous policy in th 
regard. These quick changes may be v 
clever parliamentary tactics, but they 
not edifying. Many men of all part 
sympathise with M. Painlevé’s eloqu 
protest in the Droits del’ Homme of No 
against political immorality and the gro 
corruption of politicians and the press _ 
the great financial interests. M. Painl 
who is a distinguished mathematician 
a member of the Institute, represent 
University in more senses than one 
he is Deputy for the 5th Arrondisseme 
Paris, in which the Sorbonne is sit 

The recent rise of the Seine to. 
unreached, with the exception — 
January, since 1876, caused slight 
in one or two quarters of Paris and in t 
outlying districts. It has naturally 
vived the apprehensions that our ex 
ences of January may be repeated - 
winter. The unusually wet weather t 
we have had for two years gives grout 
for some uneasiness. But the main 


rapid melting of the snows in tl 
tains in consequence of the ea’ 


quences of a possible flood, the } 
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4 snobbish i in its presuppositions, 
_ to be taken for granted that the Gospel is 
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works have not yet been put in hand. 
The most important is the construction of a 
canal into which the superfluous water can 
be diverted ; this will, of course, take time, 
but that is all the more reason why it 
should be begun. 

The ‘‘ art season ’’ has begun, and with 
it the art sales. The first sale of import- 
ance is that of the celebrated collection of 
the late M. Maurice Kann, which will begin 
next Monday. This sale will include every- 
thing except the pictures, some of which 
have already been sold privately, and the 
rest will be put up later. The superb illus- 
trated catalogue shows the varied char- 
acter of the collection, which includes 
medieval and Renaissance objects of 
every kind, ivories, bronzes, metal work, 
plaquettes, jewels, &c. There are six 
fine pieces from the ateliers of Luca and 
Giovanni della Robbia, a large collection 
of clocks of the sixteenth century, and some 
200 pieces of Sevres, Saxe, and Chinese 
porcelain. Many of the ivories and 
ecclesiastical objects in metal are of 
remarkable quality. M. Maurice Kann 
was the brother of M. Rodolphe Kann, 
whose magnificent collection of pictures 
would have been left to the Louvre and the 
Berlin Museum, had he not died before 
signing his will. He had dictated its 
terms and appointed the next morning 


for signing it, but died during the night. 


The collection was subsequently sold to a 
well-known firm of dealers in works of art. 
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THE PITIFUL PLIGHT OF 
THE RICH. 


Tue heading is a mere enterprise in 


Ke journalism, The article itself will have 


nothing to do with Form IV. or the 
general election. Nor need it rouse 
any of his friends to send the Editor 
their genial greetings and advice on how to 
conduct a religious weekly. The writer 
does not propose to quote St. James, and 
tell the rich to go to and weep and howl. 


_ Except in this one sentence he will not 
remind his readers of the Gospel reference 


to the camel and the needle’s eye, or the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus, or the 
‘* woes’? of Luke vi. Indeed, his re- 
marks are going to be in the nature of a 
plea on behalf of the rich, who are often 
so sadly neglected by the modern pulpit. 
At any rate, he will include in his sympathy 
such of the rich (every unbiassed reader 
will admit there are some such) as happen 
to be fairly intelligent and high-minded. 
The point is this. In their zeal for popu- 
Jarising and simplifying Christianity many 


writers are arguing that the preacher should 
never present his message except in a 
manner which the most ignorant of the 


vy . 


- masses can understand. A sermon which 
like the recent Hibbert letter) is deliber- 


‘ ately addressed to the gentlemen of Eng- 


~ 


land, can hardly escape the charge of being 
It seems 


robbed of its power when it is preached in 


] Ee literary and thoughtful language. 
te tha _ Mr. Harold Begbie has recently been 


alking pretty much in this vein in the 
- columns of a religious contemporary. He 
expressed the same ideas in a volume 
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verted sinners. Recognising, as we all do, 
that Christianity i is not a mere philosophy 
buta Life, he writes as if that Life can only be 
exhibited in action by working emotional 
convulsions among the wretched, the 
depraved, the criminal, There is so much 
that is admirable and ardent in his appeal 
that it seems almost cynically chilling to 
submit his articles to criticism. But, 
surely, it is not true that all human beings 
are, in his sense, ‘‘ broken earthenware ”’ ; 
nor that the genius of Christianity is en- 
tirely the monopoly of the ‘‘twice-born ”’ 
and is exhausted by the spirit and method 
of the Salvation Army. Edward Everett 
Hale’s autobiographical confession in 
James’s “‘ Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence ’’ would suffice to prove that not all 
crows are black. 

It is doubtless the case, as Mr. Monte- 
fiore has so brilliantly shown, that among 
the most original things about Jesus were 
his active seeking of the outcast and the 
sinner, and the amazing love that made 
him so easily accessible to that abandoned 
class. It is further true that in primitive 
Christianity not many wise after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble were 
called, and that all down the centuries an 
enthusiasm for the failures, the deformed, 
the ‘‘ unfit ’’ has been an unmistakable 
note of the true Church. But that is not 
all that is to be said upon the matter. 
Granted that Jesus had a bias against the 
rich. But it was because they were so 
often proudly insolent and idle and oppres- 
sive. He did not dislike the rich as such ; 
he associated with them with freedom and 
dignity ; he accepted invitations to dine 
with them. His attitude was not so much 
one of antagonism to the rich, as a plea 
in favour of the superior wealth of sim- 
plicity and the more abounding affluence of 
poverty. He felt the incumbency of an im- 
minent Revolution, the coming Kingdom of 
God, and in the interim could not attach 
extreme importance to either riches or 
poverty. On the whole, poverty was the 
more fruitful and blessed state, and riches 
a hardening condition to be shunned and 
feared. He no more set. class against 
class than did St. Francis or Tolstoy, or 
other aristocrats who prefer the stings of 
hardship and indigence to the spiritual 
suffocation of luxury. He included all 
classes in his illimitable and all-comprehen- 
sive humanity. Similarly, it would be 
wrong to say that the spirit of Jesus is 
hostile to culture. It is only hostile to 
culture of an arrogant and ostentatious 
kind, that culture of the super-man which 
erows upon corruption like a beautiful 
flower upon a manure heap, which exploits 
and thrives upon the ignorance and desti- 
tution of the enslaved. To say that Chris- 
tianity is not a philosophy but a Life does 
not, by any means, justify Mr. Begbie 
and others in the assumption that the only 
true Christian method is by way of a revival 
of Revivalism. Form and vocabulary, 
idiom and style must be adapted to the 
audience and the circumstances. It was 
the most successful missionary on earth 
who became all things to all men. All 
men include the men of brains and educa- 
tion who have trained intellects and dis- 
ciplined wills, and not merely responsive 
emotions. Take, for example, a distin- 
guished instance of cultivated preaching 


“43 pxoted to the iecceerh ton of types of con- i Iurnished by the Rey. A, L, Lilley in his 


» 
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volume of sermons, ‘‘ The Religion of 
Life.’’* Here is a profound belief in 


Democracy, and in the regenerating power 
of a Liberal Christian faith. A more con- 
fident proclamation of social idealism it 
would be difficult to find in contemporary 
pulpit literature. The words of the printed 
page are a joy to read, and must have been 
a stimulus and an inspiration to hear. 


They are glowingly eloquent with the 
natural, unforced eloquence of the Irish 
temperament. But powerful and impres- 


sive as these sermons must have been to 
the congregation of St. Mary’s, Paddington, 
they would lose most of their kindling 
effect if delivered in an East End mission. 
Substantially the same message might be 
given, but the language would have to be 
changed, and the intellectual presuppo- 
sitions entirely transformed. But they are 
just what they ought to be, having regard 
to the educated mind to which these ser- 
mons were addressed. People who ask 
for ‘‘ simple ’’ sermons very often do not 
know the meaning of their own request. 
Simplicity, as in Tolstoy’s later tales, may 
involve only the studied suppression of the 
evidence of what is actually the utmost 
elaboration of literary craftsmanship. The 
conscious and painstaking effort after such 
suppression may be not simplicity at all, 
but a wasteful perversion of natural genius. 
The truth is, that it would be as absurd to 
preach to a congregation of trained pro- 
fessional men of high morality sermons 
suited to an assembly of semi-criminal 
derelicts as it would be to invite the staff 
and students of Manchester College, 
Oxford, to work themselves up into a 
froth by singing the ‘‘ Glory Song’’ of the 
Torrey-Alexander mission. 

Mr. Richard Whiteing, in ‘‘ No.5, John 
street,’ makes rollicking fun of well-mean- 
ing amateur philanthropists who go visiting 
tenements and try to awaken the esthetic 
tastes of the slum-dwellers by presenting 
them with reproductions of pictures by 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. Doubtless Art is 
very democratic, as William Morris knew 
and taught. The response to Art is 
human, not aristocratic. Like religion, it 
is often incalculable in its effects, and no 
respecter of persons. Still, there are some 
kinds of sound, artistic work that will only 
appeal to cultivated tastes. And there are 
some quite worthy persons who would pre- 
fer a chromo-lithograph of the funeral of 
King Edward VII. of ever blessed memory 
to a reproduction of a Greek statue which 
an excellent servant of our acquaintance 
objected to on the ground that it was 
** so exposin’ like.”’ 

These considerations apply to preach- 
ing. There are congregations and congre- 
gations. The preacher who meets the con- 
dition of one may be quite unsuited to 
minister to the needs of another. For this 
reason it seems quite possible that for some 
time to come Liberal Christianity may not 
get a real hearing except from the well-read __ 
section of the community. If this were so, 
if it were powerless except among a select 
minority of thinkers, it would still be no 
proof at all that it was not rightly and 
fruitfully occupying a corner of the Master’s 
vineyard. It might do this one service in 
a spirit of perfect humility. It might carry 


* Francis Griffiths, 38s, 6d, net, 
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the grace and beauty of Christ to those who 
are quite beyond the reach of any popular 
evangelicalism, ‘‘ In my Father’s house 
are many mansions ’’ (here as well as here- 
after). If communication between them 
is made easy if the doors of opportunity 
open at a touch, it is not unbrotherly or 
unchristian to have definite preferences as 
to the particular mansion we should like 
to inhabit. It takes all sorts to make a 
church, but it is not necessary that there 
should be samples of all the sorts in every 
single congregation. To recognise the 
world as it is, with all its complicated inter- 
mingling currents of feeling and taste, does 
not necessarily indicate any apostasy from 
the Christian democratic faith. It may 
even be to live by that faith and strive to 
realise it in that state of life into which it 
shall please God to call us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all private information should be accompanied by 
the name ard address of the senders.] 


AN EXTENDED LECTIONARY, 


S1r,—I have read with much satisfac- 
tion the review of ‘‘ The Book of Books ”’ 


in your present issue, though it is rather ]. 


ce 


nominally a ‘‘ review’’ as the criticism 
of the work in question is but slight, the 
writer’s aim being evidently to call atten- 
tion to a matter which the members of 
Liberal Churches have, very strangely 
in my judgment, failed to consider. For 
it is an inconsistency for churches un- 
fettered by dogmas to select their readings 
in their public services from Jewish 
Scriptures and the earliest Christian litera- 
ture alone. For, as the reviewer pertin- 
ently asks, ‘‘ Is there any justification 
for this exclusiveness in our practice, or 
is its raison d@’ étre merely a weak concession 
to custom, a bondage to the letter from 
which we have not, in fact, emanci- 
pated ourselves? ... Should we not go 
in boldly for an extended lectionary, 
just as all the churches have gone in for 
an extended hymnary, else we might 
still have been singing only the Psalms 
and the Magnificat and the Nunc Dimit- 
tis ?.°’ 

Fifteen years ago I was 3 requested by 
the Committee of the South Place Ethical 
Society to prepare and edit such a lection- 
ary, which was published by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., and reviewed in THE 
Inquirer by one of your predecessors. 
The writer says the selections ‘‘ include 
the Egyptian, Chinese, Brahmanic, Bud- 
dhist, Mazdaist, Hellenic, and Stoic, among 
the ancient forms, the Islamic and Sufi- 
istic, and three types of modern Oriental 
thought, viz., Sikhism, Brahmo-Somaj, 
and Babiism.’’ A considerable number 
of passages are taken from modern un- 
classed authors, living writers being ex- 
cluded. By far the greater number of 
selections, however, represent religious 
thought as it has arisen among Jews and 
Christians, the latter especially, about 
two-thirds of the Work being thus occupied. 


The author apologises to his Humani- 
tarian friends for the predominance of 
“* modes of thought and feeling familiarly 
known as ‘ Christian,’ ’’ and emphati- 
cally says it is ‘‘ simply due to the fact 
that of religious world-literature the 
Christian is the richest.’’? ‘‘ Thoughts 
and Aspirations of the Ages ’’ was, with 
a few exceptions, representative of extreme 
orthodoxy, sympathetically reviewed. 

I do not know if this anthology has been 
used in Unitarian and Free Christian 
services, save in one instance, where I 
had lent the volume to a ministerial friend. 
Since it was published it is possible another 
and a better religious lectionary has been 
offered the public. If so, perhaps the 
officers of such a society or societies will 
kindly communicate with me. I regard 
any attempt to broaden, no less than 
deepen, our spiritual life, one of the 
great needs of our time, and concerted 
effort with that end in view, however 
limited, would be a step towards the 
realisation of the dream of a universal 
worshipping Church for which, even at 
the cost of being stigmatised ‘‘ self- 
righteous,’’ the humbly devout souls 
sigh.— Yours, &c., 


WILLIAM CHAtTTeRTON CouPLAND, 
33, Pembroke-crescent, Hove, Nov. 27, 1910. 


—— 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Sir,—For the sake of historical accuracy 
will you allow me to direct your kindly 
reviewer of my Essex Hall lecture (In- 
QUIRER, November 19) to the records. He 
appears inclined to attribute the origin of 
the National Conference to private action. 
The first motion on the subject was made 
at the Council of the B. and F.U.A., 
January 22, 1881, by the Rev. P. W. 
Clayden. His resolution called upon the 
Executive to consider the question of 
holding a Unitarian Conference here, 
similar to the American Conference. In 
June, 1881, another Council Meeting took 
place, when the Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
moved the appointment of a committee 
‘*to make arrangements for a meeting of 
ministers and laymen in some central 
district of England, for religious fellowship 
and conference.” This course he recom- 
mended in view of the fact that ‘‘ previous 
attempts apart from the Association had 
all failed.”” The report in Toe InquirER 
at the time says the motion was carried 
‘* almost unanimously, only one hand being 
held up against it.” In May, 1882, the 
annual report of the Association recorded 
the success of the Liverpool Conference 
recently held, and proceeds : “‘Having thus 
initiated the movement, your Association 
naturally wishes it every success on the 
independent lines along which it must 
proceed.” The report was adopted, so far 
as I can learn, without demur ; the mover 
was Dr. Crosskey, the seconder Dr. Sadler, 
whose authority on such a subject will 
hardly be questioned.—Yours truly, 

W. G. TaRRAnrt. 

Wandsworth, November 29, 1910. 


[Our reviewer writes :—‘‘ The difference 
from Mr. Tarrant seems to lie in the amount 
of meaning to be attached to the word 
‘inaugurated.’ The fact remains that it 


was not the Committee of the Association, 
but an independent committee which sum- 
moned the first meeting of the Conference. 
In Armstrong’s Life of Dr. Crosskey 
there is an interesting reference (p. 230) to 
the Council Meeting of June, 1881.’’—Eb. 
oF InQ.] 


BOOKS AND REVIEWS. 


A PERSIAN SINGER.* 


HAriz, the Persian philosopher-poet of 
the fourteenth century, wrote verse in 
Shirsz more than two hundred years after 
Omar Khayyam wrote in Naishapur. 
If we compare his quatrains, as rendered 
into English in this little volume of the 
‘“ Wisdom of the East Series,’ with 
Omar’s, as rendered by Fitzgerald, poetry 
would seem to have declined in Persia in 
those two centuries, since Hafiz, we are 
assured, is easily first among the singers 
of his time. But then, in the English of r 
the earlier poet, it is hard to know how 
much is Omar and how much Fitzgerald ; 
and, indeed, we know that Fitzgerald ae 
did not hesitate to gather choice things ‘3 
from other Persian poets, and weld them 
into that fine mosaic of his, so dear to 
lovers of perfect form in literary art. 


But here the effort is to render Hafiz 
himself, as faithfully as may be,in English 
ae 


verse. The literal translation of Dr. 
Abdul Majid is turned by Mr. Cranmer- 
Byng into the ten-syllable metre which x 
Hammer and Bicknell and Fitzgerald had 
used so well. And to show us how neatlyes ; 
the English quatrains give us the ideas — 
and metaphors of the original, we have, — 
in the Introduction, several of the vertseaa 
placed side by side with Dr. Majid’s more 
literal prose. How far the effort is suc- 
cessful, both as truth and as poetry, the 
reader must decide. Certainly the heart __ 
of this half-sensuous, half-mystical poet 
does seem to find a voice in many of these 
thythmic, finely-balanced lines; yet ee 
some, though few, it must be said that the 
rhythm does not satisfy the ear; of others — 
that their meaning is obscure. ; ¢ 
The question “whether the frequent — 
reference to wine and the cup, and the — 
passion of sensuous love, are to be taken 
literally, or as metaphors of Sufi religious 


so often with Omar. His f 
Governor of Shiraz, Shah Shuja, once icine ; 
to Hafiz, as if in censure: ‘‘ In one 20% d 
the same verse yougwrote of wine, of 
Sufiism, and of the objects of your affec- 
tions’’ ; and Hafiz did not deny or resent 
the charge. In two lines of verse he tells on 
us his secret: ‘‘ The meaning of this cup a 
is the wine of eternity ; ; the meaning of 
this wine is selflessness.’’ But even this 
did not convince Fitzgerald, who, in the — 
Introduction to his own version of Omar, 
contends that both these great singers 
Persia were very much of this pres 
world, and by no means such pure mys’ 
or saintly ascetics as some would h 
believe. * 


* The Rubd’iyét of Hafiz. ‘Transla: 
Syed Abdul Majid. Rendered into — 
Versejby L. Cranmer-Byng. Londo oe 
Murray. 1s, net. . 
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The legend of how Hafiz became a poet, 
and the main facts of his life, are told 
briefly in this little volume, and some 
account is given of the religion of the 
Sufis ; for the writer holds that only “ from 
the mind of a Sufi’’ could such poems 
have ‘‘emanated.’’ Yet, unworldly and 
esoteric as that religion was, it is claimed 
for the poems that ‘‘ the spirit of youth 
and love and joy, together with a nobler 
humanity, which cries out across the ages, 
characterise them.’’ And, again, ‘‘ They 
speak of the divine emotion of love, and of 
the pleasure derived from celestial or 
terrestrial wine.’’ Thus it is clear that 
his editor cannot always consistently 
hold to his theory of purely spiritual 
interpretation. And no one can read the 
poems, as here rendered into English, 
without sometimes feeling the intense 
fervour of religious devotion, at other 
times the fire of earthly passion, the warmth 
of intense human desire and _ longing. 
Indeed, the heart of a true child of the 
East, of six centuries ago, beats through 
these short, quaint stanzas, both in its 
delight in things that stimulate sensuous 
feeling, and in its yearning for the heights 
of communion with, or absorption in, the 
Divine. 

O thou great Almoner of human need, 

Who solvest all,dispensing blame and meed, 

Why should I bare my secret heart to thee, 

Since all my hidden secrets thou canst 
read ? 


en es 


~~ PRESIDENT TAFT. 


THE note of American life is personality. 
Nothing so much strikes the wanderer 
through the United States and Canada 
as the great number of personalities he 
meets with. The conditions that tend to 
their production are there. There are no 
** privileged ’’’ classes and no ‘* select 
circles’? such as we understand them. 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” And so it 
comes to pass that often the great political 

struggles of these Democratic Common- 
wealths centre round men rather than 
measures. The most powerful personality 
in the United States for some years past 
has been Theodore Roosevelt, but President 

- Taft runs him very close. 

And the sort of man President Taft is 
may be readily gathered from a volume of 
“Presidential Addresses and State Papers,” 

by Mr. Taft, just published.* This is the 
sort of man that wins distinction in the 
United States, and in this book you may 
discover why. Here isa man of great force 
of character, of culture, of keen intelli- 
gence, and robust common sense, and a 


~_.man who does not appear to have cultivated 


_ any particular style of oratory, but simply 
sets out to say what he thinks in a plain, 
_ straightforward way. You look in vain 


for rhetorical flights or outbursts of 
__ passionate eloquence. You feel, as you read, 


that Mr. Taft is just talking things over 
with you, but on every page is something 
_ that assures you that it is worth while 


to pay attention. 


_ The bulk of these addresses and state 
papers naturally deal with the public 
affairs of the United States ; even so, they 
repay careful reading, for they are remark- 


ably illuminating. But there is much that 
is of genuine interest to the general reader, 
and a good deal that is of special interest 
to liberal religious minds. Mr. Taft is 
a Unitarian, and talks like one. There are 
quite a number of most excellent lay 
sermons here, and they are preached in all 
sorts of places—one in the Mormon 
Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, another in 
the Jewish Synagogue at Pittsburg, another 
at the Catholic Summer School, and several 
others at different places under varying 
auspices. At the Mormon Tabernacle, 
Mr. Taft takes for his text ‘‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath, but grievous words 
stir up anger,’’ and incidentally repeats 
a delightful story that was told to him by 
Mr. Justice Laymar, who sat with Henry 
Ward Beecher and Charles Dickens in 
our own House of Commons listening to 
the debate on the question whether 
England should recognise the Southern 
Belligerency, when Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Roebuck spoke, and 
Mr. Bright delivered what John Morley 
says was ‘‘ perhaps; the most powerful 
and the noblest speech of his life.’’? In his 
address in the Jewish Synagogue, Mr. Taft 
tells us that the Church at Cincinnati that 
he attended as a boy was next door to the 
Jewish Synagogue, and he mentions that 
there were times when the two ministers 
exchanged pulpits ; so he puts in a plea 
for religious tolerance. In an address 
on Labour questions, the President says 
many wise things, and one thing that is 
particularly gratifying to Englishmen—for 
he compares the administration of justice 
in England and in the United States very 
much to the advantage of the former. 
Indeed, he frankly tells his own people 
that their administration of the criminal 
law is ‘‘ a disgrace to civilisation.’’ 

In a talk about the Colour problem 
Mr. Taft is equally candid. In effect, he 
says, we brought this trouble on ourselves, 
and we have got to put up with it. He is 
all for educating the negro, with due regard 
to the fact, however, that every negro 
cannot be a professional man; and he is 
dead against deportation or segregation. 

And so we might go on; but there are 
limits. It must suffice to say that this 
volume is very good reading indeed, for 
it brings us ‘“‘ right up against ’’ a par- 
ticularly fine sample of that type of whole- 
some personality which accounts for things 
in the new world. 


a 
HistoricaL VIGNETTES. By Bernard 
Capes. T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


THose of our readers who would sup 
their fill of horrors will not be disappointed 
in Mr. Capes’s book with the rather mis- 
leading title ‘‘ Historical Vignettes.’’ 
Others (and it is possible that they may be 
in a majority) may perhaps regret that 
an author who certainly has the art of 
depicting a scene in terse and vigorous 
language should permit himself to dwell 
so much on the crudely sensational, and 
to describe as historical, stories whose only 
claim to that epithet lies in the fact that 
they deal with actual characters. It is 
true that George I. had a fit in his coach, 
whereof he died; but neither history nor 
legend attributes the cause of it to the 


apparition of his injured wife, Sophia 
Dorothea of Zell; Charles IX. had quite 
enough on his conscience to make him 
persuade himself that the devil perched 
on his window-sill in the likeness of a crow, 
but were the story of this diabolical 
vision true, it would not be matter of 
history. Of course, it would be a poor 
world for authors if they might not take 
liberties with fact, but legend, having no 
protector, ought to be held sacred, and in 
one or two instances Mr. Capes has assailed 
it. He does well to insert a few stories in 
lighter vein among his tragedies; but 
why make the Jacobite myth of the lady 
who took up the champion’s glove at 
the coronation of George III. the basis of 
a rather dreary jest at the enthronement 
of William and Mary? The diminishing 
number of those who read their Scott 
know how Sir Walter treats this theme, 
and wil prefer to stand by Lilias Red- 
gauntlet. The stories, twenty-seven in all, 
cover a wide range of time, and a wider 
range of character; from the first to the 
nineteenth centuries, from Lady Godiva 
to Thomas Paine. It must be confessed 
that we grow weary of bloodshed, and the 
tales that are likely to please the most are 
the more peaceful. The legend of Coventry 
is told with feeling, and if the author is 
personally responsible for his version, in 
which the blessed Virgin rides through the 
town in place of Lady Godiva, his variant 
of the old story is well in keeping with the 
spirit of the age. The little accident 
whereby Tom Paine escaped execution on 
the last day of the Terror is clever in its 
simplicity, and the tale has an element of 
grim humour, not particularly noticeable 
elsewhere. Perhaps the best of all the 
sketches deals with George IV. and his 
pleasant deliision that he had directed 
operations at Waterloo in person. Mr. 
Capes has chosen an unusual line in depict- 
ing the First Gentleman in a rather 
amiable light; but excellent judges of 
character found something likeable in 
him. Indeed, of all the kings who pass 
before our notice in this book, our be- 
wigged monarch fares best at the hands of 
Mr. Capes. 


MAETERLINCK’S SyMBOLISM: THE BuiurE 
Birp, AND OTHER Essays. By Henry 
Rose. London: A. C. Fifield. 1s. 
and 2s. net. 


Mr. Rose has drawn attention in his 
essay on ‘‘ The Blue Bird’’ to Maeter- 
linck’s indebtedness to Swedenborg, whose 
“science of correspondences’’ he has 
dressed in exquisite fairy garments for 
the modern stage. An ingenious explana- 
tion is also given of the various scenes in 
the play which may prove useful to those 
who have not already found the clue to 
its mystical philosophy, but we doubt 
whether Maeterlinck himself would alto- 
gether approve of this attempt to utilise 
a piece of imaginative work solely for the 
purposes of moral instruction. The ad- 
ventures of Tyltyl and Mytyl may typify 
for grown-up people certain episodes in 
the experience of the developing soul, 
but the truth is veiled with such delicate 
fancies that we have to ‘‘ unweave the 
rainbow ’’ in order to get at it if we have 
not apprehended it by direct intuition, 
and the process is somewhat destructive 
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of beauty. In another essay Mr. Rose 
deplores the mischief which is done by 
shallow optimists who justify their dis- 
inclination to disturb the existing state of 
things by quoting 
‘* God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world’’; 

and in ‘*‘ A Study of Social Harmonies,’’ 
which completes the book, he brings 
together a number of familiar quotations 
in order to prove how the art of music 
helps to develop the co-operative idea. 


Tue Lion’s Wuetp. By G. M. Irvine, 
B.A., M.B. With Introduction by Dr. 
John Campbell. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

Tue object which the author of ‘‘ A 
Lion’s Whelp ’’ has constantly in mind is 
such an excellent one that we could almost 
forgive him for writing a novel with a pur- 
pose, if he had only made his story more 
interesting. As it is, we find it impossible 
to get up any enthusiasm for the young 
Trish doctor, with his incorrigible habit of 
taking everything seriously, who mixes him- 
self up in melodramatic tragedies which he 
does not really know how to deal with, and 
is always coming across people who talk 
sententiously about nothing in particular, 
or do wicked things with incredible clumsi- 
ness. Praise must, however, be accorded 
to Dr. Irvine for the courageous manner of 
his attack upon the ‘‘ great drug supersti- 
tion,’’ and for the earnestness with which 
he expounds his theory of the medical 
man’s true function in relation to society. 
We believe with him that the doctor of the 
future, guided by the conviction that pre- 
vention is always better than cure, will not 
be diverted by the people’s ‘‘ simple faith 
in medicine ’’ from teaching the laws of 
health and right living, which would make 
the box of pills and the bottle of physic for 
the most part unnecessary. This, of course, 
is not a new idea ; itis even known to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who has lectured on it to 
an audience composed mainly of medical 
practitioners. Doctors, in fact, like rail- 
ways, stand a fair chance of being national- 
ised one day for the public good. Never- 
theless, the idea of a medical man’s services 
being employed in the safe-guarding of 
health rather than in the curing of diseases 
is still sufficiently novel in some quarters 
to excuse any amount of writing on the 
subject. But an inferior novel cannot 

escape condemnation, however laudable a 

purpose it is intended to embody, and we 

wish very much that Dr. Irvine had written 

a pamphlet instead! There is an admir- 

able introduction by Dr. John Campbell, of 

Belfast, in which he refers to the timely 

appearance of the book, while the crusade 

against consumption, inaugurated by the 

Countess of Aberdeen, is attracting so much 

attention. ‘‘ There is no doubt,’’ he says, 

‘* that the teaching of the people in pre- 

ventive medicine is one of the crying needs 

of the age Knowing this, Dr. 

Irvine impresses upon us the need for our 

profession to play the part of instructors 

in the laws of health, and of missionaries 
in the cause of moral improvement through- 

out every grade of society. This book is a 

challenge to the members of a noble pro- 

fession to individually play a noble part, 
and to act up to the highest ideals of their 
high calling.’? | 
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TuE GREAT TEXTS OF THE BIBLE: Isaran. 
Edited by James Hastings, D.D. 
London: _“T: -&. T. Clark. — 6s: to 
subscribers before December 13, after- 


wards 10s. 


Hautes for Preachers are many and of 
various values. This volume, the first 
of twenty, intended to cover the whole 
Bible in the course of five years, affords 
an exposition and illustration of great 
texts in the book of Isaiah. The editor 
has drawn upon many writers chiefly 
homiletic, and provides us with an in- 
teresting series of discussions. The point 
of view from which all questions are ap- 
proached is that of the Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels, the difference being that 
here critical scholarship is almost entirely 
unrepresented. The precarious position of 
certain evangelical dogmas is shown at 
various points. The Virgin Birth, for 
example, is said to be contrary to opinion, 
but not to reason. Opinion is declared 
to rest upon experience, but since ‘* Christ 
transcends experience at every point,’ it 
is reasonable to accept a doctrine which 
also transcends experience. It would be 
well if preachers using this book were to 
test its assumptions as the hearers of the 
word it is intended to inspire are likely 
to do. Some of the quotations are ex- 
cellent, others repulsive. Outside Bedlam 
it will be difficult to find men convinced 
that they are— 


‘* From scalp to sole one slough and crust 
of sin, 

Unfit for earth, 
Scarce meet 

For troops of devils, mad with blas- 
phemy.’’ 

The utter unreality. of much religious 

language is largely responsible for the lack 

of response which the preacher finds in the 

pew. 


unfit. for heaven ? 


As a whole Dr. Hastings’s last enterprise 
is perhaps the least praiseworthy of his 
editorial efforts. If it be said that it is 
very good of its kind, it should be added 
that the kind is not good. By the weaker 
brethren it may be found extremely helpful 
if rarely used. When a man has been 
obliged to use it, and learnt to dispense 
with it, it is matter for congratulation. 
Better still if he had never used it. Like 
the habit of taking opiates, that of taking 
sermon materials from other minds is easy 
to acquire, and difficult to break. But so 
long as ecclesiastical systems make greater 
demands upon the ministry than the aver- 
age preacher can meet, studies of great 
texts with illustrations will doubtless 
continue to satisfy a felt want. 


Some or Gop’s MINISTRIES. 
Macgregor, D.D. 
4s. 6d. net. 


THESE sermons are in the best style of 
modern Scottish preaching. They are 


By W. M. 
T. & T. Clark. 


marked by much freshness of thought and 


feeling, breadth of view, and truth of 
insight, while their pervading literary grace 
makes them delightful to read. Such 
sermons as those entitled ‘‘ The Good 
Inheritance,’’? ‘‘ Jordan or Abanah ?’’ 
‘* God’s Use of Compulsion ’’—to mention 
only a few out of many that have impressed 
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good and linger long in the memory. Dr. 

facgregor is as a rule sparing in illustrations 
but singularly happy in his choice of them ; 
whether he quotes from Epictetus or Calvin, 
Newman or Kstlin Carpenter, his quotations _ 
seem always of the stuff of his discourse, 
and no mere adventitious ornaments, 


** RESOURCES.’’ 
ham. 


By Stanton Davis Kirk- 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s, 


Tis is a volume of essays by an American 
writer. They remind us of Emerson both 
by their style and by the kind of subjects 
treated. They are not all of equal merit, 
but they are all thoughtful, and contain 
much wholesome teaching, their general 
purpose being to show that for the attain-_ 
ment of a happy and well-rounded life ‘* it 
is what we are that counts.’? The pate 
has evidently lived much in the open, 
and we find his essays on ‘‘ Nature,’’ 
** Travel,’’ and ‘‘ Play ’’ especially sug- 
gestive and seasonable. ‘‘ Come, let us — 
play,’’ he says in the last-mentioned essay, __ 
“Jet us even lay aside our self-improve- — 
ment and relax for an hourin the sunshine, 
careless of what we have or have not.”*7 


Peter, JOHN AND JupE. Edited b 
Claude M. Blagden, M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net. ne 


THESE notes upon the text of the a. 
Revised Version, with suitable introduc- er 
tions, make up an interesting and uate 
little volume. The chief results of modern 
scholarship are presented, and, if the point — | 
of view is conservative, it is by no me . 
uncritical. The apostolic authorship — 
second Peter is abandoned, and the 
difficulties involved in the toned 
authorship of the Johannine epistles are 
frankly stated, 
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earned by seven tests copied 46 yi 
Bible in as many chapters. Of these, the 
test of translation is a story of | 


the test of ubiquity is a tale of 
accomplished despite all peril. — 
can you find a name for “lamb? 
the inhabitants: of some island - 
only quadrupeds are pigs and ra 
can you render ‘ whiter than snc 
the dialects of West Africa, where 
is utterly unknown? Yet these — 
tions have been answered. Even 
difficult have been the labours of the 
porteurs ‘among rubber-gatherers- i 
valley of the Amazon, in gambling 
Johore, among lonely settlers in ¢ 
jand, and in the holy cities of I: 
One result of the new order in T 
been that a colporteur for the first n 
many years has entered the Holy | 
The incidents reported and th 
make the volume of singule 
interest. The literary superit 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


British AND ForrIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCTA- 
TION :—Fifty Points in Favour of Unitarianism: 
Alfred Hall, M.A. Unitarian Pocket Book and 
Diary. ls. 6d. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK :—The Earliest Life 


of Christ: Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D. 3s. 
The Progress of Revelation: Rev, G. A. 
Cooke, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. J. M. Denr & Son :—An Ethical 
Diary; W. Garrett Horder. 2s. net. 


Mr. A. C. Firretp :—Life and Habit: 
Samuel Butler. 5s. net. 

GARDEN City Press :—My Change of Mind : 
E. L. Atkey. 1s. 6d. net, 

Messrs. Hopper & SroucuTon :—The 
Common Sense Collector : F. Frankfort Moore. 
10s. 6d. net. Dante: R. W. Church. 1s. 
net. 

Messrs. LoNGMANS, GREEN & Co. :—Non- 
Catholic Denominations : Rev. R. H. Benson, 
M.A. 5s. 6d. net. 

Me. T. Fisher Unwin :—Egypt: Gaston 
Maspero. 12s. 6d. net. 

Messrs. WittiAMs & NorGatr :—The AI- 
chemy of Thought: L. P. Jacks. 10s. 6d. 
net. Social Idealism: R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
3s. net. 

Upper CHAPEL, SHEFFIELD :—Thomas Asline 
Ward: C. J. Street, M.A., LL.B. 1s. net. 


Cornhill Magazine, Nineteenth Century, Con- 
temporary, The Coming Day, Light of Reason. 

BERLIN-SCHONEBERG, 1910, PRroresTANt- 
ISCHER SCHRIFTENVERTRIEB :—Theologiestu- 
dium und Kirche : D. Heinrich Weinel. 40 pf. 
The Art of Preaching in Germany: Lic. D. 
Friedrich Niebergall. 5d. The Significance of 
Judaism for its Progress of Religion: Dr. 
Hermann Cohen. 7d. The Religious Views of 
Bjérnsen and Ibsen: Kristofer Janson. 5d. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


——— 


THE MISSING STONE.* 


‘* Wuat’s at the end of the road ?’’ 
_asked the small boy of his nurse. 
oo)’ SA river.’’ 
** And what’s beyond the river ? ’’ 
~ ** A mountain.”’ 
* ** And what then?’’ . 
. ‘* T don’t know.”’ 
__-—-** Weill,’? said the boy, ‘‘I shall go 
and see.”’ > 
The boy was Antoine Thomson d’Abbadie, 
born in Dublin, 1810, of French parents. 
_ This boy, who talked to his nurse about 
the Beyond became a traveller. He 
journeyed east and west—in America, in 
Egypt, in Abyssinia. For eleven years 
he lived among strange tribes of Africans 
near the Red Sea, and he learned five 
languages of Abyssinia, and felt at home 
in that far-off land. He had an open eye 
_ for many kinds of science, the stars and 
ie planets, old cities and ruins, the faces 
and shapes and manners of peoples and 
ncient coins. Once he went to the West 
dies to watch the passing of the planet 
mus like a small black ball over the 
golden dise of the sun—‘‘ the transit of 
-Venus,’’ as astronomers say, 
Antoine built a very noble house near 
_ the coast which is splashed and fretted 
_ by the waves of the Bay of Biscay, and 
near the peaks of the Pyrenees in the 
South of France. Scores of windows gave 
light to the house, and its towers pointed 
_ their spires towards the sky which Antoine 
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loved to examine, One tower was provided 
with telescopes for star-gazing, and 
below it there was a cellar, and in this 
deep chamber underground were fixed 
instruments and balances which delicately 
measured the movements of the ground in 
case of an earthquake. Woods and gar- 
dens made a bright surrounding. Steps 
led up to the chief door, and over the porch 
ran a balcony, and the trees drooped their 
leaves over the entrance. 

But when this mansion, the Chateau 
d’Abbadie, was being finished, and the 
masons were about to lay the last stone of 
a balcony in front of a window, Antoine 
said : 

‘* Stay! that stone shall wait to be 
laid by the hand of an Emperor.”’ 

It had happened years since that Antoine 
travelled in America and there met a 
prince—Louis Napoleon, nephew of the 
famous Napoleon who made the wars in 
Europe and Egypt, and Antoine and the 
prince were good friends. The prince 
once said, : 

** If ever I come to power in France, I 
will grant you any favour you ask.’’ 

He did come to power. First he was 
President of the French Republic, and then 
Emperor of the French. His court was 
gay with the uniforms of officers, and 
music gave a charm to his palaces. 

Antoine met the Emperor Napoleon III. 
The Emperor remembered the words 
spoken in America. 

**T promised,’’ said he, ‘‘ to grant any 
request you should make to me. Have 
you forgotten ? ”’ 

** No, sir,’’ replied the man of science. 
‘*T have built myself a mansion in the 
South, and there I hope to spend quiet 
days the rest of my life. I beg that, when 
you visit Biarritz, you will spare a few 
hours from the pleasures of the seaside 
city and come to lay the last stone of my 
Chateau.”’ 

**T will do so,’’ said the smiling Em- 
peror, 

But he never did. 

Before the summer had passed, Napoleon 
III. had declared war against Prussia, 
and the Prussians, aided by all Germany, 
marched up from the East like a wall of 
steel and terror, and met the French 
armies in the shock of battle. It was as if 
a Dark Angel had winged his way over 
France, and shed upon the earth the 
poison of Hate and Pain. 

The missing stone was never laid. 

At Sedan, in September, 1870, a great 
army of Frenchmen—brave Frenchmen— 
were obliged to yield to the Germans, with 
their flags, their guns, and their Emperor. 
For awhile Napoleon III. lived a sad life in 
a German Castle ; then after the close of 
the war he crossed to England, and he died 
amid the green meadows and rustling trees 
of Kent. The summer covered the gar- 
dens of the Chateau d’Abbadie with the 
glow of red and gold, and the winter 
shrouded the Pyrenees with a cloth of 
snow, but the stone in the balcony was 
still missing. 

A society of learned men—the Academy 
of Sciences—chose Antoine d’Abbadie as 
their President. Aged and weak though 
he was, he took a pride in attending the 
meetings of the Academy each Monday, as 
sure as the sun and as correct as the clock. 


His voice was failing, but he murmured to 
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his comrades his love of science, of new 
knowledge, of progress. 

T'o this Academy he gave a gift. 

‘“You shall have,’’ he said, ‘‘ my 
Chateau in the South. But I ask two 
things. Do not fill the place of the missing 
stone. Andcontinue the work which I 
have begun of mapping the stars; and I 
desire that, during the next fifty years, the 
astronomers of the Chateau will finish a 
list of five hundred thousand stars, so that 
the people of the future may find their 
way more readily among the shining maze 
of the heavens at night.’’ 

Antoine died in Paris, March, 1897. 

Night after night his wish is fulfilled. 
Keen eyes watch the stars, and busy fin- 


-| gers handle the pen and record observa- 


tions, and the list of the half-million suns 
is growing. 

The reason of man goes on with its 
search and its conquests. It explores the 
earth, and the heavens above, and the 
waters under the earth. The soul of man 
is on the watch-tower of science. 

Voices may cease, princes may fall, and 
the missing stone will never be laid, but 
the human mind proceeds in its glorious 
march. 

F. J..Goutp. 


MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN DONCASTER. 


THE movement towards free Christianity 
and liberal religion in Doncaster, of which 
some account was given in last week’s 
issue of THe InQuirER, was taken a further 
stage on its journey on Tuesday last, when 
the new union of congregations was con- 
secrated in a public religious service, and in 
a public meeting received the blessing of 
the Congregationalist, on the one hand, 
represented by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
and of the Unitarians, on the other, repre- 
sented by the Rev. C. Hargrove. 

The afternoon service was held in the 
Guildhall, and was attended by some 700 
people. The preacher was the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, whilst part of the devotional 
portion of the service was taken by the 
Rey. P. W. Jones, the minister of the new 
congregation. Mr. Campbell’s sermon, 
which was listened to with rapt attention, 
expressed, ina very striking way, the gospel 
of liberal Christianity, emphasising the new 
social power and place of religion, on the 
one side, and, on the other, the renewed 
sense which mankind is beginning to have 
of the unseen, eternal realities which lie 
behind the chaotic disturbances of tem- 
poral existence, and by communion with 
which alone the individual soul can ade- 
quately realise itself. 

The public meeting in the evening was 
held in the Corn Exchange, the largest 
building in Doncaster, and was attended 
by more than 1,500 people. The chair was 
taken by the Rev. P. W. Jones, who was 
supported by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
Rev. C. Hargrove, the officials of the York- 
shire Unitarian Union; the Rey. ©. J. 
Street, of UpperChapel, Sheffield; the Rev. 
§, Anderson, minister of the Congregational 
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Church, Mexboro’ ; the Rev. D. Stewart, 
Congregationalist minister of York; the 
Rev. Dr. Mellor, of Rotherham ; the Rev. 
A. H. Dolphin, Messrs, Seaton, Henderson, 
Bradshaw, and othermembers of Mr. Jones’s 
new congregation. Both sides of the 
amalgamation were thoroughly well repre- 
sented, whilst, amongst the audience, were 
many sympathisers from Sheffield, Rother- 
ham, Mexboro’, and neighbouring places. 
Interesting letters of apology for absence 
were read from Lord Airedale, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, M.P., the Revs. J. Brierley, London; 
J.M. Lloyd Thomas, Nottingham ; Donald 
Fraser, Bristol; Rhonnda Williams, Bright- 
ton, and others, all expressing deep ‘and 
earnest sympathy with the new movement 
as a splendid and historic step forward 
towards a true Liberal Christianity, and 
a truly Universal Church. Mr. Jones was 
able to announce that, since he made his 
appeal for £1,100 for the purchase of a site 
last week, already £835 had been promised. 


The Rey. R. J. Campbell and the Rey. 
C. Hargrove were the principal speakers. 
Despite some rather unfortunate emphasis 
on Congregationalism as against Uni- 
tarianism, which compelled Mr. Hargrove 
to reassert the claims and ideals of the 
latter, the utterances of both speakers 
were inspired by the new longing for and 
hope of an unsectarian church, anda free 
undogmatic Christianity. In most elo- 
quent and moving terms Mr. Campbell 
depicted the new spirit of the age, with its 
intense longing for intellectual and indus- 
trial liberty. its strong tendency towards uni- 
fication and fusion, and its desire fora deep 
devotional life, and urged the new congrega- 
tion to go forward bravely, laying aside de- 
nominational and sectional differences and 
seeking only the life-giving power and grace 
of the universal Church of Christ, of which 
they, that day, became truly members. 
Mr. Hargrove, in a speech marked by 
wonderful fervour and almost youthful 
enthusiasm, struck the same note. Though 
the old landmarks might still be prized, and 
the old names loved and venerated, still 
the work that lay ahead was in a new direc- 
tion. It lay along the way of freedom, 
towards the goal of universal fellowship in 
Christ and God. Altogether, the meetings 
were remarkable and not soon to be for- 
gotten by those who took part in: them. 
How the new church in Doncaster itself 
will prosper under Mr. Jones’s care only 
the future can tell. We believe it will 
prosper well, and be, in reality, asinname, 
a Free Christian Church. However that 
may be, there were those present to whom 
itseemed that they were witnessing actually 
the dawn of a new era in our religious life. 
Here and there throughout England are 
men struggling for a free and Catholic 
Christianity which shall rise superior to all 
differences of sect and name. These men 
should take new heart of hope from the 
movement at Doncaster. The new church 
there will stand for a vast deal more than 
appears on the surface, perhaps far more 
than any of those, Unitarians or Congrega- 
tionalists, who tookpart in Tuesday’s meet- 
ings supposed or even imagined. That 
was the feeling throughout the day, and 
that was the hope ofall present. From the 
leaders themselves, down to the humblest 
auditor present in the Guildhall or the 
Corn Exchange in Doncaster on Tuesday, 
vevery manand woman was an instrument 
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in the hand of God towards a wider work 
than they dreamed of; the spirit of Christ 
was in the midst ; the towers and spires of 
the Church Universal, which shall yet 
be in the world, gleamed again over earth, 
maybe more brightly than even the most 
enthusiastic eye could discern. 


PRINCIPAL MAITRA ON THE RELIGION 
OF THE FUTURE. 


Principat H. C. Marrra, of Calcutta, gave 
a deeply interesting address on ‘“‘ India’s 
Contribution to the Religion of the Future’’ 
in the Rosslyn Hill School-room, Hampstead, 
last Tuesday evening. The Rev. H. Gow 
was in the chair. 

Mr. Maitra began by pointing out that if 
the eighteenth century had been matked by 
the struggle for freedom, the characteristic 
effort of the nineteenth century was to bring 
freedom into the service of faith. He thought 
they were justified in speaking of the religion 
of the future because there were certain thoughts 
and principles upon which the great spiritual 
thinkers and seers were agreed. Of these he 
selected three for special consideration; the 
first was the growing emphasis upon right-doing 
as a mark of true religion ; the second, freedom 
from authority and the controlling influence 
of dogma; thirdly, the stress that was laid 
upon the immanence and infinitude of God. 
After showing how these two aspects of the 
divine nature appear in the teaching of 
Wordsworth and Emerson, he said that they 
received their most emphatic and eloquent 
expression in the East, and in this direction it 
was possible to trace the dependence of 
Western writers on Oriental modes of thought. 
Emerson, when he spoke of the Over-soul, 
introduced a new phrase into the English 
language, but it was simply a translation of a 
Sanskrit word. It was, however, true that 
similarity of spiritual experience leads to 
identity of expression even in writers who 
have no acquaintance with the Hindu scrip- 
tures. 

Perhaps, he admitted, in certain directions, 
the religious teaching of India was defective. 
It was probably weak in the affirmation of the 
importance of men realising that they are to 
be co-workers with God. This came from 
an imperfect apprehension of the Divine Will. 
It was, however, maintained by some scholars 
that the Upanishads could not be blamed 
for not laying stress on duty, but it was none 
the less true that the Semitic mind had most 
successfully and powerfully delivered to the 
world the message that God is a Will. The 
larger religion of the future was one into 
which there would flow many streams of thought 
from various sources. There must be a harmony 
between the contemplative and ethical side 
of religion, and it was not a hopeless task 
to reconcile these two elements, for the 
reconciliation was to be sought in spiritual 
experience. The Brahmo Samaj had aspired 
to bring together these two elements of faith, 
not by any method of eclecticism, but by the 
mysterious process of unfolding the experience 
of the soul. It had maintained a receptive 
attitude towards the best elements in Chris- 
tianity, and at the same time had sought to 
bring together the most spiritual teachings 
of the Hindu scriptures. Thus the Brahmo 
Samaj had tried to be faithful to the principles 
of universal religion as he had unfolded them, 
and in this way they had the beginning of the 
larger faith which was dawning on the world 
at the present time. 

At the close of the lecture, Principal Maitra 
answered in a full and interesting way several 
questions which were addressed to him about 
the difference between the religious position 
he had expounded and that of Vedantist 
teachers, and the various practical activities 
He pointed out that 


in emphasising Pantheism the Vedantists 
were doing less than justice to some important 
aspects of ancient Hindu thought. The 
teachers of the Brahmo Samaj claimed that 
they were helping to recover the ancient Theism 
of India, which in many quarters had been 
overlaid and forgotten. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES. 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the event, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 


Bridgend.—At the Workmen’s Halli, Blaen- 
garw, a mining village of about six thousand 
inhabitants, nine and a half miles from 
Bridgend in the Garw Valley, a lecture was 
delivered on Wednesday evening, the 23rd, 
by the Rev. D. G. Rees, on ** Joan of Arc: 
the Story of an Inspired Life.’’ The lecture 
had been organised for the benefit of a miner 
who had been ill for a long period, and there 
was an appreciative audience numbering 
four hundred people. 

Chichester.—The Rev. A. J. Marchant, 
who has recently undergone another serious 
operation, hopes to resume his ministry on 
Sunday, Dec. 4. re 

Bouglas.—The November lecture, arranged 
by the Missionary Conference, was given by 
the Rev. R. J. Hall, M.A., just before his 
departure from England, the subject being 
‘*'The Place of Jesus in History.’ Amongst 
those present was a brother of Mr. Hall Caine, — 
who congratulated Mr. Hall at the close of the — 
lecture. The Rev. H. D. Roberts, of Liver- — 
pool, will lecture on December 8, on ‘‘ Is 
Man Naturally Good or Bad?’’ Arising 
out of the October lecture on ‘‘ The Truth 
About the Bible,’’ a lengthy newspaper 
correspondence is going on in Mona’s Herald. 
A Unitarian reading and discussion circle 
meets regularly ona date followingeach lecture, Z 
of which Mr. Percy Johnson is secretary, and — 
Mr. R. Hotchkiss is literature steward. 

Gee Cross: Presentation to the Rev. A.R. 
and Mrs. Andreae.—There was a large attend- — 2 
ance at the farewell meeting which was held — ai 
at Hyde Chapel on November 19, when a 
presentation was made to the Rev. A. R: e 
Andreae and Mrs. Andreae, and deep regret 
was expressed on all sides that they had left ey 
Gee Cross. The Rev. H. E. Dowson presided 
and in the course of an appreciative speech, 
said that Mr. Andreae’s influence had been 
that of a man who did not deal merely with 
theology or abstractions, but with life drawn 
from the depths of the soul. His sympathy : 
and kindness had brought him into personal eit 
touch with the members of his congregation, 
and the ties which bound him to them woulc 
never be forgotten. An illuminated addi 
in book form which was presented to— 
Andreae contains the following words :- 
‘* We recognise the great influence you have _ 
exerted over us in the congregation and 
Sunday School, inspiring us with your own © 
deep and true religion, speaking from the ok 
depths of your nature of the things that pe i, 
most real to ourselves, and you won) ae es 
us the response that meets every brave a1 
true utterance. . . . You have gain d 
our respect by your many past ee, 
and unfailing courage. We cannot let yo 
leave us without telling you how mu 
owe to your teaching and personal in 
and how great is your hold upon us, and 
affection for you.’’ Mr, Andreae replies 
suitable terms, and said that the memo 
his life at Gee Cross would always be 
him because his friends there wer 
generous, and had allowed him to. elp 
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The presentation took the form of Volume I. 
of the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’’ the remaining volumes of which 
are to follow when they are published. Mr. 
Walter Brooks also handed Mr. Andreae a 
gift from the members of his Sunday-school 
class. 

Hackney: New Gravel Pit Church.—On 
Tuesday, November 29, Rev. F. K. Freeston 
gave an interesting and instructive lantern 
lecture in the schoolroom of the above church, 
the subject being ‘‘ Mrs. Gaskell: Her Life 
and Work.’’ The audience was not entirely 
composed of the congregation, as the subject 
proved attractive to other friends, and but 
for the Election, which is absorbing so much 
attention, the number would have been 
greatly increased. The librarian of the 
Hackney Free Library had considerately sent 
a list of Mrs. Gaskell’s books contained in the 
library. The lantern slides which illustrated 
the lecture were exceptionally interesting, an 

sagreeable feature being the introduction of 
portraits of many clever women who were 
Mrs. Gaskell’s contemporaries. We understand 
that Mr. Freeston prepared the slides himself, 
and is willing to repeat this really excellent 
lecture to other churches, which have only to 
supply a lantern and accessories. 

Leeds: Holbeck.—A bazaar was held on 
November 16, 17, and 19, and proved a great 
success. It was opened the first day by 
Mr. Julius Hess, treasurer of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. G. E. Verity. On the second day Miss 
Ellen A. Kitson performed the opening 
ceremony with Mr. Grosvenor Talbot presiding, 
while on the third day about thirty of the 
younger scholars in costumes representative 
of many nations, supported by a guard of 

. scouts, opened the bazaar with recitation and 
song. Mrs. Reason presided, and congratu- 
lated the childrenina happy little speech. The 
Revs. H. McLachlan, M. R. Scott and W. R. 
Shanks, and Messrs. F. J. Kitson (deputy Lord 
Mayor), W. Holgate, J. T. Kitchen, Councillor 
Dr. Moore, J. McCann, G. A. Reason and J. 
Tempest took part in the proceedings on one 
or other of the days. The gross takings 

- amount to £245. 

Lincoln.—Under the auspices of the North 
Midland Association, and with the concurrence 
of the chapel trustees, an effort is being made 
to re-open the High-street chapel at Lincoln. 
A course of lectures is in progress on Thursday 
evenings, and an evening service on Sundays. 
The following are giving the lectures :—Revs. 
Chas. Hargrove, Matthew Scott, J. M. Lloyd 
Thomas, H. Gow, and Dr. Carpenter. The 
Revs. G. Critchley, J. Moore, and H. W. 

Hawkes are conducting the Sunday services. 
So far the response has exceeded expectations. 
From 60 to 70 have assembled to hear Mr. 
Hargrove and Dr. Carpenter, and quite 40 on 
the Sunday. If the remaining services prove 
as successful it will be highly desirable to 

a3 make some permanent appointment. The 
attendance shows there is a desire for Liberal 

: Christianity in Lincoln, and, given the right 

: man, the old High-street Chapel might once 

+ more be a centre of spiritual life. 


London: Kentish Town.—A lecture was 
delivered on Thursday, November 24, in the 

- schoolroom of the Clarence-road Church, by 
the Rev. F. K. Freeston on ‘‘ The Authoress 
_ of Cranford.’’ The lecturer gave interesting 
details of Mrs. Gaskell’s life in Chelsea, Edin- 
burgh, Knutsford and Manchester, and gave 
‘special prominence to her writings and her 
beautiful character. The lecture was illus- 
trated with a splendid collection of lantern 
slides. The audience fully appreciated Mr. 
___ Freeston’s effort to increase the interest in 
< Mrs. Gaskell in this centenary year, and it is 
hoped that other churches will avail themselves 
of an opportunity of hearing this same lecture. 


London: Lay Preachers’ Union.—The Lay 
_ Preachers’ Union, in connection with the 
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London and South Eastern Counties Provincial 
Assembly, has been re-organised recently. 
Tt will be known in future as the Lay Preachers’ 
Union of London and the South Eastern 
Counties, and will work in connection with 
the Provincial Assembly and the London 
District Unitarian Society, the ministers of 
both bodies being ea officio members of the 
committee. It is announced that an_ in- 
augural meeting will be held at the invitation 
of the President of the Provincial Assembly, 
the Rev. Henry Gow, at Rosslyn-hill, Hamp- 
stead, on Friday, December 9, There will be 
an hour for tea and social intercourse, followed 
by a short religious service, and a public 
meeting at which the President of the Lay 
Preachers’ Union, Mr. H. G. Chancellor, will 
take the chair. The secretary of the Union 
is Mr. 8S. P. Penwarden, 35, Gresley-road, 
Hornsey-lane, N. 


Luton.—On Sunday evening last the service 
was taken by the Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
his subject being ‘‘ Tolstoy and his Message.’’ 
In spite of the boisterous weather the atten- 
dance was above the average. After the 
service the committee met Mr. Drummond 
to arrange local matters in connection with 
the special services to be undertaken by the 
Provincial Assembly, which are to be held in 
the Picture Palace, Gordon-street, during 
January and February next. 


Merthyr Tydfii.—On Thursday, the 17th, 
the Rey. D. G. Rees, Bridgend, delivered a 
lecture at The Spiritualist Temple on ‘‘ Iolo 
Morganwg, and his mystic experiences.’’ 
It is gratifying to the admirers of the old 
bard and antiquary, and Unitarian hymno- 
logist, that he is being more appreciated as 
his work becomes better known. 


Nottingham: High Pavement Church.—The 
annual soirée was held in the school-rooms of 
the High Pavement Chapel on Friday evening, 
November 24. After the usual tea at 6 o’clock, 
about an hour was devoted to social inter- 
course, interspersed with songs and music by 
members of the choir and other friends. Mr. 
Percy, Chairman of the Council, then made a 
short and friendly speech, and Mr. Freeston 
spoke on behalf of Christ Church, saying how 
much the members of that congregation relied 
on the sympathy and help of the High Pave- 
ment. This was followed by an address from 
the minister, the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas. 
After a few remarks on the need of further 
donations to the restoration fund, Mr. Thomas 
spoke on the present outlook of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. He referred to the very significant 
amalgamation with the local Unitarians of 
the followers of the Rey. Perey W. Jones, who 
had been expelled by the trustees from the 
Congregational Chapel of Doncaster on account 
of his ‘‘ New Theology’’ views. The new 
church would be called the Free Christian 
Church. This was a striking instance of a 
case where, for the sake of wider Liberal 
Christian fellowship, the name ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ 
was by mutual agreement dropped. Similarly 
in the case of the International Congress at 
Berlin, the Rev. Charles W. Wendte, writing 
in the Christian Register, said ‘‘it was the 
last which will bear the name Unitarian.’’ 
Mr. Wendte believed that the development of 
the Congress had rendered the exclusive 
mention of the Unitarian body ‘‘ no longer 
just or adequate,’’ and the Congress would 
now be known as the ‘* International Congress 
of Free Christians and other Religious 
Liberals.’’ These were symptomatic examples 
in the national and international fields of a 
Free Christian movement which the name 
Unitarian no longer quite sufficed to cover. 
This broader religious spirit would have to 
express itself in a form that satisfied not 
merely the intellect but the mystical instinct 
for worship. Religion must become a religion 
of eternity, not merely of time, or of time’s 
secular interests. Through a solemn and 
reverent symbolism it must learn to com- 


Sor 


municate to the worshipper the sustaining 
power of a vital tradition, and touch his soul 
with the living mystery of the Spirit. Roman- 
ism and Protestantism were already spent 
forces, and it was only a question of time 
when they would become extinct, or rather, 
would be carried up intoa higher Free Catholi- 
cism. The High Pavement Chapel and kindred 
churches, by recognising this, would learn to 
satisfy the Catholic and the Puritan who lived 
in the breast of every individual worshipper. 

Richmond.—The women’s meeting of the 
Richmond Free Church desire to thank the 
friends from other churches who, in spite of 
the inclement weather, supported their bazaar 
at Essex Hall last week. The result is not so 
disappointing as was at first feared. Upwards 
of £100 has been taken. Unfortunately the 
expenses will be heavy owing to the necessity 
of hiring a hall for the purpose. The congre- 
gation at Richmond is at present a small one, 
and the help received from the ‘‘ League of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian Women,’’ 
and other friends has been deeply appreciated. 

Southampton.—On Sunday, November 27, 
the Rev. A. R. Andreae commenced his 
ministry at the Church of the Saviour. In 
the morning the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson gave 
the charge to the congregation, and in the 
evening the new minister preached from the 
text ‘‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world and forfeit his soul.’’ On 
Monday evening a social gathering was held 
in the Kell Memorial Hall to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Andreae, and to meet the Rev. H. Enfield 
Dowson, with whom Mr. Andreae has been co- 
pastor at Gee Cross, Hyde. Amongst the 
visitors were three of the Nonconformist 
ministers in Southampton, and Colonel Swalm, 
Consul for the United States of America. Mr. 
T. Isted, Chairman of the Church Committee, 
presided. Apologies for non-attendance were 
read from several ministers in the town. Mr. 
Isted, Miss E. J. Spencer (the secretary) 
Miss Compton, and Mr. Duncan, extended 
a cordial welcome on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, Sunday-school, and various organisa- 
tions of the church to Mr. and Mrs. Andreae, 
and expressed their deep gratitude to Mr. 
Dowson for coming so far to show his affection 
for their new pastor and his wife, and his 
interest in their future sphere of work. The 
Rey. H. Enfield Dowson wished the Church 
God speed, and expressed a confident hope 
that the relations between pastor and 
people would be as happy in Southampton as 
they always had been at Gee Cross. In reply, 
Mr. Andreae thanked the members for their 
warm welcome and kindly words. To Mr. 
Dowson he expressed his obligation for innum- 
erable kindnesses during their co-pastorship 
of nine years. He was much gratified at the 
kind tone of some of the letters received from 
brother ministers in the town, and delighted 
to welcome those who had been good enough 
to look in for a short time. In asking for the 
support of members and friends in his work, 
Mr. Andreae made it clear that in his view 
the secret of any future success lay in mutual 
sympathy and trust which would enable them 
all to unite in self-sacrificing service. 

Southern Advisory Committee.—The first 
meeting of the newly constituted Advisory 
Committee for the South of England was held 
on November 26. The full ministerial certifi- 
cate was granted to the Rev. G. B. Stallworthy, 
of Tunbridge Wells, and the Rev. Thomas 
Elliot, of Southend-on-Sea. 

Wakefield: Westgate Chapel.—The annual 
services at this chapel were held on Sunday, 
November 7, when sermons were preached by 
the Rev. R. Nicol Cross, of Manchester. The 
annual tea and congregational soirée were held 
in the school on Monday. The Rev. W. T. 
Davies presided at the soirée, and he was 
supported by the Revs. R. Nicol Cross, and 
Matthew R. Scott (Mill Hill, Leeds), Mrs. 
Davies, and Mr. F. Clayton (Leeds). Mr. 
Scott announced that he had come in the place 
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of the Rev. Charles Hargrove and Mr. Gros- 
venor Talbot. After alluding to the good 
work done by the Rev. A. Chalmers, he said 
he knew of no ministerial post more difficult 
to fill than that vacated by Mr. Chalmers. Mr. 
Davies, however, had been bold enough to 
step in, and he would say they were fortunate 
in Wakefield in having two such excellent 
preachers as Mr. and Mrs. Davies. Speaking 
of sociability in religion, Mr. Scott said there 
was nothing more real and more social than 
worship in the spirit, and he urged them to 
develop in themselves that spiritual sensibility 
by means of which they came into true con- 
tact with each other. In proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Cross for his excellent sermons 
on Sunday, Mrs. Davies made a charming 
little speech. Mr. J. Dunnill seconded. Mr. 
Cross, in responding, alluded to the work done 
by Mr. and Mrs. Davies at Wakefield, and 
said he did not know whether they paid them 
two stipends, but whether they did or not 
they could at any rate give them a double 
share of their loyalty and affection. Having 
touched upon the importance of the res- 
ponsibility of individual Christianity, Mr. 
Cross remarked that whatever defects might be 
charged to it, and whatever defects might 
belong to it in history, Unitarianism had built 
up and maintained a tradition for men of high 
character, and he pleaded for that tradition to 
be carried on. Mr. Fred Clayton, in his 
address, was reminiscent of his early connec- 
tion with Westgate Chapel, and spoke of his 
experiences as a teacher in the Sunday-school. 
The Rev. W. T. Davies said they were now 
in the transition period—going from one 
state to another—a state in which the congrega- 
tion were taking upon themselves some of the 
responsibilities that weighed upon the minister 
in times past. They and he must pull together, 
believing that unity is strength, and then they 
would become strong themselves. 

Walkden.—The new movement at Walkden, 
near Manchester, resulting from a visit of one 
of the Unitarian Vans, promises to be perma- 
nent. First, after the Van, the Missionary 
Conference followed with a series of open-air 
meetings, then a course of indoor lectures 
was given, and now a series of Sunday after- 
noon services is being held. A local com- 
mittee has been formed, of which the Rev. W, 
McMullan is secretary, and the Rev. J. J 
Wright, treasurer, and it includes othe’ 
neighbouring ministers and some lay helpers’ 
Though the attendances at Sunday service 
are not large, they are sufficiently encouraging 
to justify the effort. Friends from Swinton, 
Monton, Leigh, and Chowbent have rendered 
acceptable help. 

Wellington (New Zealand).—The annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Free Church of 
Wellington was held on October 17, Mr. J. M. 
Geddis presiding over a large attendance of 
members. The committee, in their report, 
congratulated members of the congregation 
upon the successful passage of a year chequered 
by much trial and difficulty. For six months 
after the departure of Dr. Tudor Jones the 
church was without a minister, and but for 
the assistance of a few faithful volunteers the 
regular services could not have been carried 
on. Many of the activities that only a settled 
minister could properly undertake had of 
necessity been suspended. Attendance 
declined, and the revenues fell off. The work, 
however, went bravely on in this strenuous 
time, and the church was now pushing for- 
ward in prosperity. The congregation owed a 
deep debt of gratitude to Miss M. E. Rich- 
mond, Mr. J. Gammell, and Prof. Mackenzie, 
who carried on the services during the six 
months’ interregnum, with occasional assist- 
ance from Sir Robert Stout, the Rev. D. 
Meadowcroft, Rev. W. Jellie, and Mr. Joseph 
M‘Cabe. Despite adverse circumstances, the 
financial position had been maintained. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association had 


generously voted an annual grant to the 


congregation of £100. Mr. Geddis, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said that the 
services of the three willing volunteers who had 
carried on the work of the church while the 
pastorate was vacant should be held in ever 
grateful remembrance. They had been at 
length fortunate in lighting upon a minister 
whose equal it would be difficult to find. In 
Ponsonby, Auckland, there existed a monu- 
ment to Mr. Jellie in the shape of a church, 
free of debt, and a centre of physical, moral, 
and spiritual agencies of the utmost value. 
Now that their most pressing difficulties had 
been surmounted, they should not damp Mr. 
Jellie’s enthusiasm by any luke-warmness, but 
should second his endeavours in every possible 
way. The thanks of the congregation to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Society were 
recorded, and, on the motion of Prof. Mackenzie, 
the congregation decided to send cordial 
greetings to the sister church in Auckland, 
and hearty good wishes for the success of the 
cause in which they were all working. Mr. 
Jellie said that it was remarkable that so much 
had been effected by an organisation that had 
existed for only six years, and had had ex- 
perience of a minister for only four. He felt 
in no way discouraged. Their numbers might 
appear small as compared with those of their 
orthodox friends, but they had a part in a 
movement that was world-wide and had 
honourable traditions. He hoped that as time 
went on they would be able to weld a com- 
pact instrument for doing good in the com- 
munity in which they dwelt. 

Women’s League.—The Hon. Secretary of 
the League of Unitarian and other Liberal 
Christian Women writes:—‘‘ May we call 
the attention of your readers to the open 
council meeting which will take place on 
Thursday, December 8, at Essex Hall. Lady 
Durning-Lawrence will take the chair at 3 p.m. 
A brief report of the executive committee’s 
work will be read, and suggestions for further 
work will be discussed. At 4.15 p.m. Rev. T. 
P. Spedding will read a paper entitled ‘‘ Lapsed 
Unitarians and the League’s Opportunity.” 
Afternoon tea will be served at 5 p.m. All 
friends interested in the League work are 
cordially invited to be present.” 

Yorkshire Unitarian Sunday School Unien.— 
The usual quarterly conference was held at 
Pudsey on Saturday, November 19. Tea 
was served at 4.30 p.m., and at 6.0 p.m. the 
chair was taken by the president, Mr. W. 
Heeley. The Rev. Matthew R. Scott, of 
Leeds, gave an address on ‘‘ The Sunday 
School as a Religious Force,’’ his main object 
being to emphasise the necessity for definite 
religious teaching in our Sunday-schools. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Thornton, Clayton, Jackson, Thomp- 
son, and others took part. The Rev. Chas. 
Hargrove, M.A., president of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, addressed the 
gathering, and dealt in a sympathetic manner 
with the difficulties which the teachers have 
to contend with. His message to them was 
one of hope and good cheer. There was a 
good attendance from the various Sunday- 
schools connected with the Union. 

Birmingham, Small Heath.—The Rev. 
Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., who has just 
returned from America, has accepted the 
invitation of the Waverley-road Church, 


Small Heath, Birmingham, for a six months’, 


preaching engagement, and will commence her 
work on the first Sunday in January, 


APPEALS. 

Tur Kyrie Soctery.—The Chairman of 
the Kyrle Society writes to us from 192, 
Marylebone-road, London, N.W. :—‘* Appeals 
are made for a variety of objects, but an appeal 
asking for what is practically useless to the 
possessor is somewhat uncommon. The Liter- 
ature Branch of the Kyrle Society is greatly 
in want of back numbers of weekly and monthly 


periodicals, such as the Skelch, Sphere, Graphic, | Mission to refill the Purse, #l 


Strand, Windsor, Pall Mall, and others of that 
kind. Such forms of literature, being light 
both in a literary and a physical sense, are 
greatly in request for fever hospitals, infirma- 
ries, convalescent homes, and other places 
where time hangs heavily on the inmates’ 
hands. To applications for magazines, the 
Kyrle Society has lately been obliged to turn 
a deaf ear, from sheer lack of material, a want 
which we feel confident will be willingly sup- 
plied by the kindnessof your readers. Excellent 
use can be made by the Society of any sort 
of books and periodicals, but the least useful 
varieties are the heavy reviews and fashion 
papers. To anyone good enough to address 
a postcard to the office (192, Marylebone-road, 
N.W.) a box or basket will be sent by carrier, 
and thus minimise the trouble of packing. 
Carriage need not be prepaid, but should the | 
senders do this additional kindness, it will . 
save a considerable burden to the funds of 
the Society.’’ . 


Betrast Domestic Missioy.— Mr. F. 
Woolley writes to us from Stanhope-street, 
Belfast : —‘‘I venture to ask the courtesy 
of your columns in appealing to the members 
of our Irish churches (and others) for any help 
they may be able to render us in the way of 


sending cast-off clothing and books of any 
kind for our Christmas distributions. Also 
as we propose having a Christmas Tree at 2 
our usual Sunday-school Party during the last 


week of the year, we should be grateful for toys _ 
of any kind for that purpose. Gifts of money 
in lieu of toys would be appreciated and 

acknowledged, and may be sent tothe secretary 
of the mission, Miss C. Bruce, The Far 


Belfast, or to myself.’’ 


Ruyt-strret Mrssron. —- The Rev. W. 
Rose writes to us from 32, Highbury-place, 
as follows :—‘‘ Will you kindly allow me to 
make my annual appeal on behalf of the 
Rhyl-street Mission? My Poor's Purse is 
quite empty, and the Christmas Parties fu 
is very low. I am expecting the Christmas 
parties to cost more this year owing to a genera 
increase in numbers. Parcels of clothing 
be very acceptable, and may be sent to Rh; 
street Hall, Rhyl-street, Kentish Town, N. 


= 


Manonester Domustic Mission, WILLERT- 
STREET, CorzyHuRST.—The Rev. J. W. 
Bishop writes from 10, Oak Bank, Harpurhey: — 
—‘‘ Will you allow me again to appeal to 
our friends for their help? At this time — 

our needs in this poor district are as great ‘ 
ever. The work of the Mission is year by 
becoming larger; we have now nearly . 
scholars attending our Sunday-school, with — 
temperance, philanthropic, recreative and social 
agencies going on every night in the w 
Our religious service on Wednesday even 
is attended mostly by very poor wome: 
will not come to the Sunday service be 
they are so poorly clad. Altogether, w 
to do with nearly 1,000 people, and so 
them are often on the border of desti 
We want to help and stand between t 
and the workhouse. We need money t 

intimes of sickness, and, if means would 
we could often do more much neede 
among the children. I also urgently appea 
women’s and children’s cast-off clothin 
articles suitable for Christmas distribu 


MANSFORD-STREET CHURCH AND MIs 
The Rev. Gordon Cooper writes fre 
Parsonage, Mansford-street, Bethnal 
“May I appeal once again to you 
for subscriptions to the Poor’s Pur 
Christmas Fund at the Mansford-st 
The Poor’s Purse enables me to help 
of distress which come to my not 
out the year, and I now ask the fi 
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sufficient to meet the claims made upon it 
in the next twelve months, The Christmas 
Fund bears the cost of our Christmas ond 
New Year parties, and of the gifts sent to the 
poorer families connected with the Mission, 
It thus helps to make Christmas a time of 
joy and happiness for many.”’ 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


__—_—— 


Totsroy’s BELier. 

In his impressive reply to the Synod’s edict 
of excommunication, Tolstoy sums up his belief 
in the following words: ‘‘ I recognise nothing 
else as really existing except God; and the 
whole meaning of life I see only in the fulfil- 
ment of the Will of God, as expressed in the 
Christian teaching. ... The teachings of 
Christ consist not in Te Deums, masses, 
candles, icons, but in men loving one another 
and not killing each other. . . . I believe in 
God, whom I comprehend as Spirit, as Love, 
as Source of all. I believe that the Will of 
God is the most clearly expressed in the 
teaching of the man Christ, to regard whom as 
God, and to pray to whom, I deem the greatest 
blasphemy. . . . Coleridge has said: “ He who 
begins by loving Christianity better than truth 
will proceed by loving his own sect or church 
better than Christianity, and end in loving 
himself better than all.’ I began by loving 
my orthodox faith more than my peace; 
then I loved Christianity more than my 
church; and now I love the truth more than 

___ anything in the world. The truth coincides for 
me with Christianity, as I understand it ;- and 
I profess this Christianity and am now peace- 
fully and joyously approaching death.”’ 

3 


Totstoy’s Last ARTICLE. 
Tolstoy continued writing almost up to the 
day of his death, and his last article was penned 


“aq at the Optin Monastery, where he made a briet 
"8 stay on his flight from Yasnaya Polyana. 
‘a The subject of it was capital punishment, 
- and the article appeared, it is understood, in 
C the Retch last Saturday. In his characteristic 
way the writer expresses indignation that the 


death penalty should still be carried out, and 
says that the description of its horrors is useless 
as a deterrent. The only purpose it serves is 
; to increase the wages of the hangman. One 
remedy alone, he maintains, can prove 
efficacious—to instil into the minds of men 
the knowledge of man and his destiny, and the 
need for justifying his own acts. The writer 
says that the advocates of reform in this 
matter are certain to encounter threats of 
* opposition and even persecution from the 
hirelings of the Government, from those who 
issue the orders, and from informers, but these 
must be withstood. 


Music FoR THE PEOPLE. 

Sir Edward Elgar wants some of our young 
composers to take their artalittle less seriously, 
and to remember that the people require 
bright and cheerful music, also that they must 
have cheaper music. The difficulty was, he 
said, in a recent speech to the Institute of 
_ Journalists, how to bring the best music down 
_ to the people who wanted it and were educated 
x to receive it, but could not afford to pay 

for it. They must have municipal aid in this 
__ direction, and he hoped it would come before 
long. At present music was too much a matter 
of sight instead of sound. The habit of having 
things to look at was deeply ingrained in the 
people. The money spent on absolutely 
worthless certificates for the thousand and one 


to him that he had written something occa- 
be that the people could understand. 


ae 


proud to have written songs that had 
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gone into the hearts of the people. The touch- 
ing letters he had received from young men 
saying they had sung his songs around camp 
fires in South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand gave him more real pleasure than a 
great many of the larger works he had been 
condemned for, 


A RaTIoNaAList SAINT. 


‘«« [have always considered Henry Sidgwick,” 
Mr. A. C. Benson writes in the Cornhill for Dec., 
‘to be, on the whole, the one man I have 
known who, if he had been a Christian, would 
have been selected as almost uniformly ex- 
hibiting perhaps the most typical Christian 
qualities. He was so sincere, so simple-minded, 
so unselfish, so sympathetic, so utterly incap- 
able of meanness or baseness, so guileless, so 
patient, of so crystalline a purity and sweetness 
of character, that he is one of the few men to 
whom I could honestly apply in the highest 
sense the word ‘‘saint.’’ I have heard this 
particular point discussed by some who knew 
him and loved him, and deeply regretted his 
dissidence from Christian beliefs. I have 
heard it deliberately said by one such, that his 
Christianity was so instinctive, by inheritance 
and temperament and education, that it could 
not be uprooted by what was a merely intel- 
lectual scepticism. Butif the deliberate abnega- 
tion of a particular form of religious faith is 
attended by no sort of moral deterioration ; 
if, on the contrary, a character year by year 
grows stronger and purer, more devoted and 
unselfish, and at the same time no less appre- 
ciative of the moral effect of a definite belief, 
it becomes impossible to say that such qualities 
can only spring from a vital and genuine accept- 
ance of certain dogmas. Dogmas are, after 
all, intellectual things, and some of the best 
Christians I have ever known would have been 
unable to explain, if indeed they could have 
correctly repeated, the clauses of the Nicene 
Creed. Ihave indeed often wondered whether 
the acceptance of dogma is not rather a 
symptom of spiritual affinity than a cause of 
spiritual progress, a case in fact of the anima 
naturaliter Christiana,”* 


A Nuw Cure ror SEA-SICKNESS. 

“Henry Sidgwick had a wonderful verbal 
memory, and could quote copiously and 
accurately. He told us once that he had dis- 
covered a method of defying sea-sickness on a 
Channel crossing—which was to take his stand 
in some secluded part of the vessel, and to 
pour out audibly and rhetorically his repertory 
of English verse. accompanying it with a good 
deal of emphatic gesticulation. He said that 
he could go on repeating poetry continuously, 
if he did not force the pace, for about a couple 
of hours. I believe that the first experience 
was successful, and that he secured immunity 
from nausea. But he said that, the second 
time that he tried it, he was interrupted by 
one of the officers, with a message from the 
captain begging him to desist, on the ground 
that some of the lady passengers were frightened 
by his behaviour, being under the impression 
that he was mentally deranged. He complied 
with the request, and, deprived of its intel- 
lectual prophylactic, his brain’ succumbed to 
physical sensations.’’—Mr. A. C. Benson in the 
«© Cornhill Magazine’? for December. 


Tue Curmr Neeps oF IvprA, 

Sir William Wedderburn, who is going out 
to India to preside at the National Congress 
which opens in Allahabad next month, made 
an interesting speech at the banquet which was 
given in his honour last week. Alluding to 
the present situation in India, he said that 
unrest in itself was not necessarily a bad thing, 
and the pains from which India suffered might 
be the pains of growth rather than decay, 
In Lord Minto’s words, what was most im- 
mediately needed in India was conciliation 
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of races, classes, and creeds, and his chief 
object in going out was to help in this healing 
work. India suffered from three great an- 
tagonisms, between the European officials and 
educated Indian opinion, between the Hindoos 
and the Mahometans, and between the 
moderate reformers and the extremists. Each 
of these sections in themselves desired the 
welfare of India, and their differences were 
only differences of method. He announced 
that with regard to the antagonism of Hindoos 
and Mahometans, his Highness the Aga Khan, 
in agreement with Sir Phiroze-Shah Mehta and 
the Right Hon. Ameer Ali, had proposed a 
friendly conference in Bombay, where the 
leaders of both communities could meet to 
settle their differences. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


SPEGIAL EXPERT TUIION 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 


(First Class, Cambd., Educational Silver Medallist at Four 
International Exhibitions ; Author of ** Modern Education 
&e.) and a 


Large Staff of Experienced Tutors. 


CORRESPONDENCE, CLASS AND PRIVATE 
TUITION. 


Resident Pupils received at Upper Norwood, and 
27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 


RECENT SUVUCCESSZES. 

India Civil Service. — August, 1908: E. OC. Snow 
(First Trial). August, 1910: C. FE. L. Fletcher. 

India Police.—June, 1910: FIVE passed, including 
THIRD and SIXTH. From 1906-1910 TWENTY- 
FOUR have succeeded, all but four at FIRST 
TRIAL. 

Consular Service.—July, 1909: E, Hamblock, 
FIRST ; G. A. Fisher, SECOND; G. D. Maclean, 
THIRD. July, 1910: FIRST, SECOND (i.c., TWO of 
the THREE posts), and EIGHT in lst TWELVE on 
the list; i.¢c., THREE of the FOUR Posts awarded. 

Student Interpreterships (China, Japan, and 
Siam).—September, 1907: FIVE of the SEVEN 
Posts taken, including the FIRST THREE, all but 
one at First Trial; July, 1909: J. W. Davidson, 
SECOND and A. R. Ovens, FOURTH (i.c., TWO 
of the FIVE Posts given), both at FIRST TRIAL; 
and March, 1908 (Levant): L. H. Hurst, FIRST 
(FIRST Trial) ; C. de B. Maclaren, FOURTH (FIRST 
Trial). August, 1910: H.D. Keown (China), THIRD 

Intermediate C.S. Examinations.—FOURTEEN 
Recent Successes, including the FIRST. Near lally 
at FIRST Trial. 

N.B.—SIX times running in 1907-10, the FIRST Place 
has been taken in the CONSULAR SERVICES. 


JOHN GIBSON, M.A., 
24, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
27, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, 
W. (West End Branch), and 
14-22, Victoria Road, Upper Norwood, S.E 
(Resident Branch). 


NOW READY. 
THE 


International Congress of 
Free Christianity in Berlin, 


1910. 


Reprinted from “The Inquirer” and 
“The Manchester Guardian.” 
With a Preface by 
Principal J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
D.D. 


Price 2d. 6 Copies Post Free, Is. 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 


or from 


THE INQUIRER PUBLISHING CO., LT 
3, Essex Street, Strand. 
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Miscellaneous, 


4 at eee of real Irish Linen, 

snowy Damask. Shamrock prey de- 
sign, with borders to match; size 63 by 64 
inches, 2s. 1ld.-each. Postage 4d. extra. 
Patterns free.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


EMARKABLE VALUE in warm 
Winter Blouse material, “ Spunzella,” un- 
shrinkable wool in cream and dark grounds 
with coloured stripes. Durable and washable. 
Write for free patterns to-day.—Hvurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Ireland. 


UG, Fur Motor or Carriage.—Rich 

dark brown bear colour, handsomely 

cloth lined, exceedingly warm and comfortable, 

perfect condition, 50s., worth £10, approval.— 
53, INQUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


ABLE LINEN, Irish Double 

Damask.—Two table-cloths 2} yards 

long, two ditto 3 yards, 12 serviettes, lot 25s. 6d., 

approval.—54, InqurrER Office, Essex-street, 
W.C. 


ISH KNIVES AND FORKS.—Case 

6 pairs silver-mounted, Hall-marked. 

Take 1hs., approval.—55, Inquirer Office, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


VABLE OUTLERY.—5-Guinea Ser- 
vice, 12 table, 12 dessert knives, pair 
carvers and steel; Crayford ivory handles. 
Take 15s. 6d. for lot, approval.—56, INQUIRER 
Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE AND MUFF.—Handsome 
black fox-colour, silver-tipped, pointed 
latest fashionable Stole and Animal Muff, 
together 22s.6d. Worth £5, apereral ets In- 
QUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


POONS & FORKS.—A1 quality, 
silver plated on nickel silver, 12 each, 
table and dessert spoons and forks, 12 tea- 
spoons, 60 pieces for 353. List price £9 10s. 
approval.—58, INQUIRER Office, Essex-street, 
W.C. 


EALSKIN JACKET.—Latest style, 

sacque shape, with storm collar, practically 

new, take £5 15s., worth £25 approval.—d9, In- 
QUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


MOKED FOX-COLOURED STOLE 
with large fox head and tails on, and 
large Animal Muff, very elegant. Sacrifice 25s., 
bargain, approval.—60, INQuIRER Office, Essex- 
street, W.C. 


ARGE WRAP or Stole Pillow Muff; 
real Coney Seal; finest quality ; white 
Duchess Satin lined, new condition; take 
47s. 6d., together cost treble, approval.—61, 
INQUIRER Office, Essex-street, W.C. 


TOLE or WRAP.—Real natural Grey 
Squirrel, very fine quality. Selected 
skins. Wide long Wrap. Large Pillow Muff, 
perfect matched skins, cost 15 guineas. Take 
£5 10s. Approval.—62, INQuIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, W.C. 


Co aes expensive fur- 
lined motor or travelling Coat. Fine 
uality dark Melton, cloth lined. Real Nutria 
Mcgee and astrakan roll collar and cuffs. 
New condition. £66s. Cost £25. Approval. 
—63, INQUIRER Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. 


DECORATE YOUR HOME 
Repos —_ = — =\ 


The “Ideal” Embroidery Machine will enable you 
to do most handsome Embroideries with ease. 
Covers, Cushions, Slippers, etc.,can be richly em- 
broidered. 

We have secured 20,000 “Ideal’ Embroidery 
Machines, and are offering them to readers of THE 
INQUIRER for 3/6 only. Order at once to secure 
prompt delivery. Money returned if sold out. 

The Embroidery Work Box, containing Ideal 
apparatus, Frame-Patterns, Wool, Scissors, etc., 


for 6/6. 


THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., LTD., 


147, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 


Board and Residence, 


OURNEMOUTH. — Elvaston, West 
Cliff, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the 
Highcliff Hotel. 50 rooms. Full-sized billiard 
tables. Lovely grounds, with access to Cliff 


Promenade. Due south. Near Unitarian 
Church. Illustrated Tariff, — Apply Mrs. 
Pocock. 


RANGE-OVER-SAN DS, LANCS.— 

Miss AuiceE E. PassavANT_ receives 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 

A Howipay AND HreaLtH Resort for 

Ladies. Advantages for girls visiting alone. 

Through trains from Midlands and the North. 
—Prospectus from Miss JONES. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — “ Cran- 
tock,’ 59, Warrior-square. First-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughort. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate-——Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
POTTER. 


EGETARIAN PENSION, Sea View, 

3, Albany-road, Southport. Board and 

Residence, 28s. per week. Special programme 
for Christmas and New Year. 


] TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAcE, LONDON BRIDGE, 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Si1r ALEXANDER WALDEMAR Law- 
RENCE, Bart. 

eat cig foc arate oT A. HARDCASTLE, 


Lesiiz T. Burnett. | Miss Cecin GRADWELL. 
Miss ORME. Humpurey G. Russetu 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS, 


Save 5/=- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive.4 per cent. interest. 

Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 

Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent, free 
of income tax. 

Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 

Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if nnscor ees teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in an 
form. Bankers’ references ; gealeyifocward. 
dealing. gn ‘ 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 


Ask for Catalogue No. 133. — HmEnry .« 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57, 
Wigmore-street, W. = = Seay 


DECEMBER 3, I9gIe@. 


THE COMING DAY. 


Price THREEPENCE. 


Contents for DECEMBER. 


The Light of the World. 

Seeing the Invisible Things of God. 
The Music in the Gospels. 

Mark Twain’s ‘‘ What is Man?” 
Questions relating to Women. 

The Fighting Profession. 

What London Likes. 

The Royal Butchers. 

Notes by the Way, &c. 


Lonpon: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, Clifford’s-inn, 


Fleet-street. 


May be had from all Newsagents, or direct from the Editor 
The Roserie, Shepperton-on-Thames. 


LAYMEN’S CLUB. 


NNUAL DANCE will be heldinthe ~ 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, on 
January 6, 1911. Dancing 8—12. Tickets 
(5s. each) may be had from Mr. NoRMAN 
Kren (Hon. Sec.), 1, Kidderpore-avenue, 
Hampstead. ; 


SUSTENTATION FUND 
For the Augmentation of 
Ministers’ Stipends. } 


T THE ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, to be held on WEDNESDAY, 
Frprvary 8, 1911, the CONTRIBUTORS 
will have to elect two Managers in place of — 
Messrs. Edgar Chatfeild Clarke and Jobn 
Dendy, who retire by rotation and are eligible 
for re-election. : ee 
Any Contributor may he nominated by twe 
other Contributors to fill a vacancy on the — 
Board of Management. Such nominations — 
must be sent to me before January 1,1910. 
FRANK Preston, Hon. See, ; ; 
“Meadowcroft,” North Finchley, London, N. 


CHRISTMAS ORDERS NOW TAKEN — 


FOR . - 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Fowls, — 
New-laid and Cooking Eggs. — 


Miss GRUNDY, Royston, Herts. 


Books for Sale and Wanted ‘ 


OOK BARGAINS.—New Supple-— 
mentary Catalogue of Publishers’ Remain- __ 
ders, now ready, sent post free. Containing 1" 
avariety of Bargains. Books new as pana seats 
at greatly reduced prices. Suitable for al 
classes of readers. Presentation Prizes, 


ao 


THE BUSINESS 


THE WORKERS’ BOOKSHOP, — 


For the Sale of 


PUBLICATIONS Educational, Technical, — : 


Philanthropic, Social, f 
A List of which may be obtained free, : 
IS NOW TRANSFERRED, — 
5, Princes Street, Cavendish Squ: 


(the new premises of the Central Bureau 
Employment of Women), é 
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